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o matter where a Marine goes, Dirt is bound to 
be around somewhere—and it must be admitted 
that at times he gets too close for comfort. That's where 
P and G, the White Naphtha Soap, comes in. The in 
gredients in this wonderful laundry soap make the dirt ily. 
Try P and G and see for yourself how easily the clothes 
$10.00 CASH PRIZE! become clean. Get a bar today at the post exchange. 
Each month to the reader who submits 
the best idea for a new cartoon situation 
for Procter and Gamble Products, or the - 
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Co., distributors for Procter & Gamble, 54 
Franklin St., New York City. 
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“The Answer To A Heart's Desive™ 


THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 


SAM BROWNE BELT 


EVER PRODUCED 


HIS is the belt, here illustrated, that has won unan- 
imous approval and unceasing praise since its first 

day on the market. It is made from Genuine Shell Cor- 
dovan and has a finish words cannot describe; “glass” 
a number of officers call it. The product has to be seen 
to gain an appreciation of its super-heauty and distinc- 


“PRICE $21.00 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


We will ship one of our Sam Browne Belts, 
subject to acceptance upon examination, to any 
officer of the Marine Corps. As our belts are 
individually constructed to order, we request 
of each officer two measurements: waist, over 
blouse, in the exact position the present military 
belt is worn; shoulder strap, from position where 
strap fastens to waist belt in front, over right 
shoulder and down to same position in rear. 
Height of officer is, also, requested. The belt 
is returnable if not satisfactory. If retained, our 
terms are thirty days. 














The Metal Adornments 


The hardware on our Sam Browne Belt is made from 
yellow bronze. It is hand-carved and gold-flashed- 
large, substantial, beautiful; a pleasing departure from 
the metal fitments with which most military belts are 
equipped today. 


POST EXCHANGE OFFICERS: 

We are manufacturers of the PETER BAIN 
Genuine Shell Cordovan Garrison Belt and Ma- 
rine White Dress Belt. We also offer Cigarette 
Cases, Cigar Cases, Bill-folds, Razor Strops, Key 
Cases, etc. Samples of any or all on request. 


Habanix Leather Products Company, 
TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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are victims 


Whether you are a Ma- 
rine or a civilian, your 
gums are the keys to 
health. Why pay the price 
of neglect? Keep your 
gums healthy and strong, 
then your teeth will not 
suffer the penalties of 
Pyorrhea. 


Forhan’s is a safe, effi- 
cient, pleasant tasting den- 
tifrice and its daily use 
counteracts the effects of 
harmful bacteria. 

Don’t wait for tender, bleed- 
ing gums to warn you of Pyor- 
rhea’s coming. Ward it off by 
going regularly to the dentist 
and using Forhan's twice a day. 
It cleans and whitens the teeth 
and keeps your mouth fresh, 
clean and wholesome. 
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Sold at all 
Post Exchanges 
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NON-COM LIQUID 
POLISH 


For Cleaning ard Rurnishing 
Service Ornaments Buttons 
Buckles Slides 
Price, 35 cents 
Especially adapted to the needs of all 
Branches of the Service 
Prepared by 
F. P. WELLER, Druggist 
Cor. 8th and I Sts. S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 
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MARINES AS DIPLOMATIC COURIERS 
A Story Of Stirring Experiences Of War Days 


By SERGEANT WILLIAM O’GRADY 
(1st Lieutenant, Gendarmerie d’ Haiti) 


INTRODUCTION. 


“U. S. S. SEATTLE,” FLAGSHIP, UNITED STATES FLEET 


I have had the pleasure of reading this article by Gun. Sergt. William O’Grady, and I wish to certify to its modesty and accu- 
racy. I refer to its author as “Sergeant” rather than as “Lieutenant,” because it was as a Gunnery Sergeant of Marines that he 
entered upon that extraordinary duty that was destined to carry him to the remotest corners of Europe. 

The history of the Marine Couriers during the World War should be completely written up. Adventures were for them a 
natural, and at times an hourly, occurrence. They would be no more than passingly interested in events that would cause less expe- 


rienced travelers to talk for the rest of their natural lives. 
of Europe. They performed their duty quickly, silently, surely. 


I saw them constantly as they passed back and forth across the north 
They carried something more than the special mail that was 


entrusted to them. They carried the respect of all with whom they came in contact, and the confidence of the diplomatic officers to 
whom they reported, and from whom they received their orders. 


The following narrative of an unusual 
and interesting assignment which the 
United States Marine Corps was called 
on to fill during the first year of the 


United States’ entry into the World War 
may prove of interest to the many read- 
ers of the LEATHERNECK, and will serve 
to bear out the oft-reiterated statement 
that there are few tasks passed around 
in which the United States Marines do 
not have an active part, and that there 
are few places in this little world of ours 
where you won’t find a pretty vivid trace 
of the former presence of a United States 
Marine. 


In the summer of 1917 the United 
States Marine Corps was called upon by 
the State Department to furnish a detail 
of Marines for assignment to duty as 
United States diplomatic couriers, these 
couriers to operate directly under, and 
subject to the orders of, the various 
United States ambassadors and ministers 
then stationed throughout Europe. As 
the writer understands it, the situation 
that impelled the State Department to 
invade this service was as follows: From 
the outbreak of the war in 1914 up to 
1917, all the United States diplomatic 


mail and confidential dispatches were 
transported from London and Paris to 
the other European capitals in a more or 
less haphazard fashion. The two embas- 
sies in the cities referred to had to depend 
on the unlikely chances of an embassy or 
legation secretary or employee traveling 
on duty, leave, or otherwise, from those 
cities to one or more of the others. They 
always took advantage of these infre- 
quent opportunities. The poor victim 
was saddled with numerous sacks of mail 
and, should he have any peace of mind 
still remaining, they destroyed it once and 
for ail by consigning to his tender care a 
half dozen or more sacks of confidential 
correspondence. 


So unsatisfactory did this method of 
delivery of important dispatches become 
that the United States diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Europe suggested to the 
State Department at Washington, D. C., 
that some more dependable method be 
adopted. 


Hence it was that, in the latter part of 
the month of September, 1917, while sta- 
tioned at the Marine Barracks, League 
Island, Philadelphia, I, together with 
1st Sgt. Joseph J. Franklin, was hur- 


J. C. BRECKINRIDGE, 
Colonel, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Fleet Marine Officer. 


riedly summoned to the office of the regi- 
mental adjutant, Major F. Kilgore. 
There we were told to pack up and take 
an early morning train for Washington, 
D. C., in accordance with telephonic or- 
ders received from headquarters, U. S. 
Marine Corps. 


Looking back over the eight full years 
now separating me from that momentous 
day, it’s laughable to picture the many 
wild conjectures we made as to why we 
were being transferred to Washington. 
Everything from assignment to the then 
forming Sixth regiment at Quantico, to 
the possibility of the major general com- 
mandant being up against a particularly 
knotty problem, and luckily knowing 
whom to call upon to clear the matter up, 
flashed across our minds. 


Our bewilderment wasn’t lessened any 
when, upon arriving at Washington and 
reporting to the Marine Barracks for 
rations and quarters, we found what 
proved to be the remaining members of 
the first overseas detail of the United 
States Diplomatic Courier Service. The 
following is the list of men originally 
selected for the task, with the posts from 
which,each was selected: 








Four 


Q. M. Sgt. Joseph A. Driscoll, from 
headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps. 


Sgt. Maj. Edward Rowland, from re- 
cruiting station, Washington, D. C. (re- 
tired list). 


Gun. Sgt. Thomas Baisden, from Ma- 
rine Barracks, Norfolk, Va. 


Gun. Sgt. George F. Kelly, from Ma- 
rine Barracks, Quantico, Va. 


Gun. Sgt. Donald G. Oglesby, from 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 


Gun. Sgt. William O’Grady, from Ma- 
rine Barracks, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gun. Sgt. William R. Sands, from 
headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps. 


[st Sgt. Joseph J. Franklin (Marine 
Corps Reserve), from Marine Barracks, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ist Sgt. Michael Maloney (Marine 
Corps Reserve), from Marine Barracks, 
Washington, D. C. 


All had arrived except Kelly, who came 
up from Quantico within the next few 
days. Then we all reported together at 
headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, where 
we received orders to pack and store 
away anything that savored of military 
uniform or equipment. The succeeding 
two weeks were spent in being outfitted 
with complete civilian gear, from trunks 
and handbags to loud four-in-hand ties. 


Still the air of mystery persisted. Our 
visions of war service now veered around 
to pictures of us all trying our luck at 
sneaking over the Dutch or Danish or 
Swiss-German frontier and endeavoring 
to steal the most vital papers of the Ger- 
man Wilhelmstrasse. As I never could 
cultivate anything resembling a stiff 
pompadour, and since my knowledge of 
German was limited to the one word 
“Hoch,” I foresaw a gloomy career for 
one so young. 


The formalities of obtaining diplomatic 
passports, photos for same, and the com- 
missions signed by the Secretary of State, 
Robert Lansing, appointing us diplomatic 
couriers, occupied the remaining days of 
our stay in Washington. 


These essential items accomplished, we 
were again summoned before the major 
general commandant and given a brief 
talk on our duties and what was expected 
of us. Then a “God speed” from him and 
we were on our way to New York. There 
we reported to Mr. Rousseau, the United 
States dispatch agent at New York City, 
who gave us all necessary information 
regarding our trip. 


Traveling in a purely civilian status, 
we had to obtain the customary steamship 
tickets for our transatlantic voyage. We 
stayed in New York one night and sailed 
on the American Line steamer New York 
(later renamed the Plattsburg) on the 
morning of October 27, 1917. 


After a monotonous voyage of ten 
days, we arrived at Liverpool, England, 
November 5, 1917, and immediately dis- 
embarked. One night at the Adelphi 
Hotel, and then on to London. Cn our 
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arrival there we collected our gear and 
drove to the chancery of the United 
States Embassy, 4 Grosvenor Gardens, 
reporting to the second secretary of the 
embassy, Sheldon L. Crosby. Mr. Crosby 
was to be our immediate chief, to whom 
we habitually reported and from whom 
we received our various orders duri 
the next year and a half, or until his 
transfer to the United States Embassy at 
Rome, Italy. 


Situated but a little over a block from 
the London Embassy was our temporary 
home, the Belgrave Mansions Hotel. This 
hotel was later taken over by the United 
States Red Cross, and remained in its 
hands until early 1920 or thereabouts. 


Our first glimpse of anything approxi- 
mating a war atmosphere had been expe- 
rienced off the Irish coast where we were 
met by a convoy of United States naval 
destroyers and escorted into Liverpool; 
then at Liverpool, the total absence of 
lights; and now at London, the strict en- 
forcement of what was known as the “De- 
fense of the Realm Act” brought it home 
to us that here, at least, there was a 
sure enough war on. The streets crowded 
with Tommies on leave, coming from the 
front, or returning to the trenches; and 
the impressive sight of a nation tem- 
porarily ignoring all save the one idea of 
successfully prosecuting a war for exist- 
ence, made upon all our minds an unfor- 
getable picture—much more vivid in fact 
than anything experienced in France 
when, later, we made our first trip there. 
Then our minds had become too accus- 
tomed to the daily sight of uniforms of 
all countries, air raids, and war routine 
in general, to cause anything more than 
momentary interest in new experiences. 


The days succeeding our arrival in 
London saw us, one by one, being detailed 
to various routes throughout Europe. 
Oglesby was almost immediately trans- 
ferred to Paris and assigned to the 
Paris-Rome route. He remained on this 
run until April 18, when he was trans- 
ferred back to Quantico, Va., to the Offi- 
cers’ Training School, for eventual com- 
mission. 


Kelly, Maloney and Rowland were as- 
signed to the London-Holland route—a 
most hazardous run. From Harwich to 
the Hoek Van Holland was a veritable 
hotbed of submarine and mines. Scarcely 
a convoy ever made this trip without 
Serene some trouble or another with the 

un. 


Franklin, Driscoll, Sands and myself 
were assigned to the London-Scandina- 
via-Russia route. Franklin was the first 
of us to receive orders to proceed to Jas- 
sy, Rumania, by way of Petrograd, Rus- 
sia. He left some time the latter part 
of the second week of November. During 
the next week (November 21, to be ex- 
act), I left for the same destination. 

The day prior to my departure was 
occupied in getting my passport viséed by 
the British home office, the Embassy of 
Russia (Zarist representatives) and the 
legations of Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and Rumania. I also had to go personally 
to the ministry of shipping to receive the 
confidential information regarding the 
hour to take the boat train for Aberdeen, 
Scotland. The most rigid precautions 
were observed by the British government 
in keeping secret the actual sailing dates 
of the various boats crossing the English 
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Channel and the North Sea. This was 
occasioned by fear of the numerous Ger- 
man “subs” operating throughout the 
North Sea, particularly around the Pent- 
land Firth, near the Orkney Islands, in 
the vicinity of which the ill-fated Hamp- 
shire, carrying Earl Kitchener, went 
down in 1916 with nearly all hands 
aboard. One never knew till the boat 
cast off, the exact moment of sailing. 
Passengers often went on board and 
wearily observed the dock for several 
days prior to starting on their journey. 
Sometimes, too, the ship pulled out and 
steamed for an hour or so on its way, 
only to return to port in obedience to 
wireless orders received from some 
source or another. 


The evening of my departure from 
London found me at the embassy about 
8 P.M., where I collected my mail sacks 
and confidential dispatch bags, about 
fourteen in number. The confidential dis- 
patch bags were of a peculiarly patented 
British make. We adopted them from the 
style of sack carried by the British King’s 
messengers (the British government 
equivalent of our diplomatic couriers). 
They were of greenish colored canvas 
covered with large eyelet holes about the 
size of a 25-cent piece. In the bottom of 
the sack was a long, narrow, cylindrical 
pocket, into which were placed three or 
four lead cylinders. The object of this 
arrangement was to ensure the bags’ 
sinking when thrown overboard, in the 
event of the ship’s being held up or hit 
by a German submarine. 


The British invented this style of sack 
only after an unfortunate experience in 
the Mediterranean, some time in 1916. A 
King’s messenger was traveling via a 
Greek steamer en route from Athens to 
Malta, with some very important dis- 
patches. This ship was held up in the 
#Zgean Sea by a German submarine. 
Thereupon the messenger threw over- 
board the large leather port-manteau in 
which it was then customary to carry all 
dispatches. This great leather case 
weighed some 200 pounds and he assumed 
it would immediately sink out of sight. 
To his horror the bag sank till almost 
covered by the water, and then serenely 
bobbed along like a buoy. The German 
crew recovered the bag with a boat hook, 
and forwarded its contents to the gov- 
ernment department interested. Infor- 
mation of a serious nature, important 
and embarrassing to the British govern- 
ment, was thus disclosed to the enemy. 
The embarrassing portion of the news 
obtained was widely circulated through- 
out Germany and neutral countries by 
means of the newspapers and other pub- 
lications, and proved valuable war propa- 
ganda for the Central Powers. This in- 
cident also ended the career of this par- 
ticular King’s messenger. 


To return to my first journey to Rus- 
sia. Arriving at St. Pancras station at 
9 P.M., I found my compartment on the 
Aberdeen train. It had the usual red 
label on the window informing people 
that it was reserved for the United States 
courier. Alongside, in rotation, were 
similar compartments for the British 
King’s messengers, the French couriers, 
and the Italian couriers. It was cus- 
tomary during the war for all Allied 
couriers, particularly the British and 
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TALES OF 


THE LEATHERNECK 


THE AIR 


MAIL PILOTS 


BURT M. McCONNELL 


We are indebted to McClure’s Magazine and to U.S. Air Services Maga- 
zine for permission to reprint the following article and pictures. 


Nowhere else in the world has such a 
determined and successful effort been 
made to carry the mails by airplane as 
in the United States. Not since the 
Armistice have aviators in any part of 
the globe experienced such thrilling and 
terrifying adventures as Uncle Sam’s 
aerial postmen. 

Two years ago I flew as a passenger 
from New York to Chicago, over the 
Alleghanies, with “Slim” Lewis and Wes- 
ley Smith, two of the Air Mail’s best 
pilots, at the controls. But nothing hap- 
pened, except that, after some eight 
hours of rather monotonous flying, we ar- 
rived at Chicago after dark, could not 
locate the Air Mail flying field, and were 
compelled to land on the prairie west of 
the city. This was nothing more than 
an incident; only the pilot who flies day 
after day, week after week, in all sorts 
of weather, is fortunate—or unfortunate 
—enough to experience real adventures. 

A few weeks ago I journeyed over the 
entire Air Mail route, from New York 
to San Francisco. I traveled by train 
this time, and stopped at every flying 
field of consequence in search of stories 
of adventure. And I marveled that these 
quiet, smooth-faced, unassuming, well- 
dressed young men, most of whom are 
married and drive their own cars, could 
have passed safely through the experi- 
ences which I shall relate. Yet there 
they stood before me. 

In order to understand how these mis- 
haps came about, it is necessary to famil- 
iarize oneself with the duties of the pilots 
and the purpose of the Air Mail Service. 
Every day, whatever the weather, two 
sturdy airplanes, loaded with mail, climb 
into the air above their respective flying 
fields near New York and San Francisco, 
and start across the continent. At the 
next landing field—there are thirteen of 
them between the two oceans—pilots and 
machines are changed, just as the crew 
and locomotive of the Limited are 
changed at each division point. 

When night comes these pilots pick up 
their beacons as sailors do, for no longer 
do lighthouses belong only on capes and 
reefs. They are strung along the plains 


from Cleveland to Cheyenne, making a 
Great White Way a thousand miles from 
the sea. 

Along this route—the longest regularly 
operated airway in the world—I traveled 
until I reached Salt Lake City. There, 
while in the act of signing the hotel reg- 
ister, I heard a familiar sound—the drone 
of a Liberty motor. Directly over the 
center of the city appeared a De Havi- 
land plane, speeding eastward at the rate 
of two miles a minute, or twice as fast 
as our fastest passenger trains. 

“That’s Ellis, on his way to Rock 
Springs,” my host volunteered. 

Salt Lake City is probably the most 
difficult spot along the entire transconti- 
nental route for the pilot to get out of. 
The city is situated on a plain 4,200 feet 
above sea level, almost entirely sur- 
rounded by mountains. To the eastward, 
between Salt Lake and Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, is the country God forgot. 

Circling above the flying field to gain 
altitude, Ellis steered a course over Im- 
migration Canyon, down which Brigham 
Young and his weary followers came in 
1847. Ten minutes from the field he 
cleared Red Butte, 7,000 feet above sea 
level and 2,800 above the field. Ten min- 
utes later he topped another ridge 9,000 
feet above sea level. Thirty minutes in 
all of steady climbing found him over 
Porcupine Ridge, at an elevation of al- 
most 10,000 feet. Then came the Bad 
Lands of Utah and Wyoming, an unpop- 
ulated series of barren, chaotic and in- 
hospitable ridges. Forced landings in the 
Bad Lands have been responsible for so 
many near-tragedies that an emergency 
kit—rifle, snowshoes, food, cooking ap- 
paratus, and tools—now forms a part of 
each pilot’s equipment. 

That part of the transcontinental Air 
Mail route lying between Cheyenne and 
the California-Nevada line has had more 
than its share of mishaps and adventures. 
It was between Cheyenne and Rock 
Springs that Pilot Boonstra swooped 
down to a boulder-strewn spot cne morn- 
ing to pick up Chandler, whose machine 
had been put out of business by a broken 
connecting rod. It was near the top of 
White Mountain, twelve miles from the 
Rock Springs Air Mail field, that Pilot 
Ellis and his sturdy plane were hurled 
by a “down-draft” into the steep, snow- 
covered side, like an arrow shot into a 
tree. Between Salt Lake City and Rock 
Springs have occurred half a dozen 
“forced landings” which came near re- 
sulting in disasters. It was in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains that Pilot Huking, fly- 
ing in a thienx fog, crashed into the top 
of a tree and fell with his machine a hun- 


five 





dred feet to the ground. Huking spent 
the next ten days in bed, but at the end 
of that time was back on the job. 

It was near the California-Nevada line, 
sixty miles from the nearest town, that 
Pilot Vance was forced down by a bliz- 
zard at nightfall, and unceremoniously 
dumped out on his head when his ma- 
chine tipped over on its nose. He had 
landed in a patch of manzanita brush, 
higher than he could reach, and there 
he was forced to stay until daylight came. 
Blanchfield, another pilot, was caught in 
the grip of a “twister” peculiar to the 
Nevada desert on one occasion, and also 
had a narrow escape from death when his 
plane broke out in flames as he landed 
at the Elko Air Mail field. Once, with 
the thermometer at 60° below zero, he 
made a flight of 235 miles through blind- 
ing sheets of snow to deliver the mail. 
When Blanchfield finally landed at Reno, 
looking more like a huge snowman than 
a human being, the cockpit of his ma- 
chine was almost full of snow, and the 
pilot himself seemed to be frozen to his 
seat. On still another occasion, while fly- 
ing in a blizzard, Blanchfield was forced 
to land on the snow-covered desert. After 
a five-hour search the pilot came upon 
the shack of a wrinkled old Indian, who 
shoved a rifle in this “sky-devil’s” face 
and refused point-blank to help him crank 
the motor of his machine. 

In the Utah-Wyoming Bad Lands, be- 
tween Salt Lake City and Rock Springs, 
occurred the forced landing of Pilot Bish- 
op, which would have terminated fatally 
had it not been for the exceptional brav- 
ery and good flying judgment of Ellis. 
It was in this section of the country that 
Boonstra fell into the deadly tail-spin 
while three and a half miles in the air, 
and came hurtling to earth. It isn’t often 
that an aviator goes into a tail-spin and 
lives to tell the tale. Yet I found that 
Boonstra was not only alive, but was sta- 
tioned at Rock Spings. To Rock Springs, 
therefore, I hastened for my first tale of 
adventure. 

The wireless equipment at the flying 
field sputtered as our flivver drew up to 
the shack. : 

“What’s up?” I inquired, innocently. 

“There’s been a big explosion in the 
coal mine at Kemmerer, eighty miles 
from here,” replied the Field Manager. 
“It’s up to me to find a ship and a pilot. 
They call on us for everything, and we 
help when we can. They want us to send 
a doctor and a gas expert by airplane 
right away.” 








Six 


As I stared to the eastward at the 
“saddle,” silhouetted against the cloud- 
less blue sky, a black speck, which seemed 
at a distance of ten miles no larger than 
a dragonfly, sailed serenely above the de- 
pression in the ridge. This was Boon- 
stra. Within a few minutes the pilot had 
landed in a cloud of dust and taxied his 
machine up to the hangar where we were 
duly introduced. 

“Boonstra,” I began, “I understand that 
you’ve had mote than your share of close 
shaves ?” 

“Well,” he replied, hesitatingly, “may- 
be I have. But those things are all in 
the day’s work.” 

“You don’t have a forced landing in 
the Rocky Mountains or a tail-spin from 
18,000 feet every day, do you?” 

“No-o.” 

“I wish you’d tell me about the diffi- 
culties under which the mail is carried in 
winter and summer. You see, the Amer- 
ican people have no way of knowing just 
what you pilots are up against. The 
weather, for instance?” 








Photo from U. S. Air Mail Service 
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boulder-strewn ridge before it came to a 
stop. 

“Here I was, thirty-five miles north of 
Salt Lake and eighty miles to the east- 
ward. I was twelve miles from a tele- 
phone, and thirty miles from a railroad. 
The only house I had ever seen from the 
air was six miles distant. The ridge on 
which I stood was almost 10,000 feet high 
and almost inaccessible. I couldn’t see 
fifty feet in that storm, so I stripped the 
compass from the wreck. With my trav- 
eling bag in one hand and a pair of trous- 
ers wrapped about the other to help sup- 
port my weight on the snow, and with 
bits of clothing wrapped about my feet 
to act as snowshoes, I started on my jour- 
ney toward civilization. 

“Soon I was floundering in snow up to 
my waist. I stumbled along all that day, 
all that night, and at daybreak came to 
the edge of the woods. The going was 
slow and tiresome. Frequent stops for 
rest were necessary. During these times 
I could feel my feet getting numb. But 
I carried a map of the country in my 


4 
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you can imagine that I was pretty tired. 
I was. I hit that bed so hard that I slept 
almost twenty hours. I didn’t wake up 
until far into the next afternoon. 

“The report from Rock Springs that I 
was missing pretty well disrupted the Air 
Mail Service for the next two days, for 
sixteen planes from the Rock Springs and 
Salt Lake fields suspended flying to look 
for me. Finally my machine was located 
from the air by Bishop, of Salt Lake City. 
There was no telephone at the ranch; no 
way whatever of advising the searchers 
that I was safe. But at the end of my 
nap I was able to get on a horse and ride 
with my Good Samaritan ten miles to 
the nearest telephone. At that place 
some rescue parties, equipped with horses 
and bobsleds, met us and took us to Salt 
Lake, where we arrived the evening of 
the following Tuesday. The plane was 
recovered about ten days later.” 

“What about your tail-spin?” 

“That,” replied the pilot, “is something 
that I don’t care to remember. It isn’t 
very often, you know, that a man who 


The highest beacon light in the world. This five million candle power beacon is located in the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the top of Sherman Hill, between Cheyenne and Laramie, Wyoming, 8,600 feet above sea level. 
It’s used to guide air mail pilots on transcontinental route on their night flights. 


“Well, it does get pretty bad. Take 
the day that came near being my last 
on earth. I left Salt Lake for this field 
at 7.30 in the morning. A full-sized bliz- 
zard was blowing, and the thermometer 
was below rezo. I was flying low under 
the clouds, clearing mountain peaks by 
about two hundred feet, when I came to 
Porcupine Ridge. Suddenly, without any 
apparent reason, the machine settled. I 
guess I must have run into one of those 
winds that flow down the side of a moun- 
tain like a waterfall. Anyway, before I 
could attempt a right or left turn, or 
even throttle the motor, the machine 
dropped to a sloping ridge, the landing 
gear collapsed, and the wrecked craft slid 
on its fuselage almost to the top of the 


head, and knew there was a barn about 
three miles ahead. I struggled toward 
it all that day, while the blizzard raged 
and blotted out everything at times. By 
noon I was progressing at a snail’s pace; 
my leg muscles almost refused to func- 
tion. About three o’clock I came close 
enough to the barn to see that there was 
no house, but it was clear now, and I 
could see one about three-quarters of a 
mile farther on. During all this time I 
was very weak, for I had eaten nothing 
in almost thirty-six hours. At dusk I 
came to the house, and they took me in, 
rubbed my frost-bitten feet with snow, 
and filled me with warm food and hot cof- 
fee. After struggling through snowdrifts 
for thirty-six hours without food or drink, 


goes into a tail-spin lives to tell of the 
experience. I don’t know to this day what 
caused me to fall into that spin, unless it 
was the condition of the weather and the 
loss of flying speed. 

“The facts of the case are these: I 
ran into a blizzard one January day. The 
wind was dead against me, and I soon 
found that I couldn’t buck it, even though 
my ship would make two miles a minute. 
I tried it for half an hour, and made a 
little progress, but snow was falling so 
heavily that I could scarcely see a hun- 
dred yards ahead. I flew and flew and 
flew, trying to get around the storm, but 
it was impossible without going too far 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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THE BROADCAST 


Wherein The Leatherneck Publishes News From All Posts 








U. S. S. NEW MEXICO 

The Marine detachment aboard the 
New Mexico sends in advance word ad- 
vising all other detachments to stand 
from under, as they have recently under- 
gone a reorganization period and feel fit 
as a fiddle as a result. Captain Ashurst 
is now in command, and his worthies feel 
the effect of his range ability creeping 
over them. They are already reaching 
for all challenge cups and trophies. 





CLERICAL SCHOOL, RAH! 
RAH! RAH! 


FREDERICK W. START 
Class of ’25-’26 


The clerical school is stationed at 
the barracks in D. C., 

And it’s here you learn the mean- 
ing of the word stenography. 

The class that’s here at present just 
numbers twenty-four, 

And a better bunch of fellows you 
never saw before. 

We came here, one and all of us, 
about six months ago, 

To give our bump of knowledge a 
little chance to grow. 


There are several different subjects 
__ Which are given us to learn, 
With just six months to do it in; so 
there’s no time to burn. 

The hardest one is shorthand, and 
it’s one mean egg to lay, 

For you get your good old A B C’s 
mixed up with Ish, Chay and 


Jay. 

If you think that typing’s easy, just 
visit class with me, 

And get a peek at the touchiest 
sight it’s been your lot to see. 


Then, there’s spelling, English, 
poaeenen, indexing and filing, 
oo, 

Marine Corps correspondence and 
other things we do. 

It’s not all a bed of roses, but that’s 
expected, tho, 

And in the end ’twill pay us this 
sort of work to know. 

The biggest trouble we have found 
as far as we’ve progresst 

Is flunking some blame subject and 
becoming evening guests. 


Our ranks can’t all be aces if the 
deck is stacked with queens; 
But, of course, we take it as it 
comes, for that behooves Ma- 
rines. 

So when we go set in something 
and it puts us in the hole, 

Our effort makes a higher bid to 

_ help us reach the goal. 

So most of us are thankful, on this 
you can depend, 

For the chance that we were given 
these classes to attend. 











OUR REPRESENTATIVES 

Since the inauguration of THE LEATH- 
ERNECK’S campaign to secure one hundred 
per cent subscription from each unit of 
the Corps, there has been a response that 
was, at first, undreamed of. In retracing 
the ground covered during that period it 
is seen that the efforts of several indi- 
viduals has been a main factor. These 
individuals are the men who represent 
THE LEATHERNECK in their posts. The 
co-operation of the men themselves, com- 
bined with the efforts of the representa- 
tives, has caused THE LEATHERNECK to 
anticipate one hundred per cent subscrip- 
tion not only from the units, but from 
the ENTIRE Corps. 

We want to introduce to the readers of 
THE LEATHERNECK the men who are our 
representatives and to whom we owe so 
much of our success. At Quantico we 
have Corporal “Izzy” Schneider, who in 
a period of two weeks obtained over one 
hundred new subscriptions. Schneider is 
of the snappy type, and anyone who is 
acquainted with him knows whereof we 
speak. As our representative for the en- 
tire command at Quantico, “Izzy” has his 
work cut out for him. Guantanamo Bay 
boasts of the able services of Private 
David P. Austin, whose aim it is to secure 
the Bay as a whole for LEATHERNECK 
readers. Philadelphia has Private Bruce 
McAllister; Key West, Theo. G. Monroe; 
Puget Sound, Q. M. Sergt. Henry W. 
Weinhold, who has secured over 75 per 
cent of that post as subscribers; Tacoma, 
Sergt. Conrad Krieger; San Diego, P. A. 
Tierney, who is also the post photog- 
rapher; U. S. S. Cleveland Marine De- 
tachment, Private Gerald Shantz, and 
New York Navy Yard has S. J. Mienen. 


These men, who in their spare moments 
have been instrumental in giving THE 
LEATHERNECK a rousing start for the new 
year, are to be commended for their tire- 
less and unceasing efforts in this work. 

As THE LEATHERNECK advances in 
leaps and bounds, so will the rewards of 
these men increase. THE LEATHERNECK 
needs men at every post in the Corps, 
and will give any man who desires to 
accept this opportunity to benefit himself 
as well as the paper the fullest co-opera- 
tion possible. 

As an example of the possibilities that 
this work presents, the following record 
is offered: Sergt. George W. Ratliff, of 
Parris Island, who has been THE LEATH- 
ERNECK’S representative at that post for 
the past seven months, sent in over FIVE 
HUNDRED subscriptions for the month 
of December, 1925. That is only one of 
the many examples that we could quote 
for you. 

If you are interested in representing 
THE LEATHERNECK at your post, write to 
the Circulation Manager, THE LEATHER- 
NECK, Marine Barracks, Washington, D. 
C. We will gladly answer all communi- 
cations and will endeavor to place you 
on a footing that will insure success in 
this line of endeavor. Remember, this is 
YOUR magazine! 


WINTERING IN CUBA WITH THE 
FIRST SEPARATE BATTALION 
By T. G. Bruce, 1st Sergeant 


On Thanksgiving Day the 84th Com- 
pany selected two teams, one from each 
platoon, and played a game of baseball 
to decide which platoon would bear the 
brunt (financially) of the smoker and 
dance they were contemplating. The 
aforesaid smoker, strictly a company 
affair, was held in Caimanera on Decem- 
ber 5, 1925, and was a great success. 

The battalion ball team has been going 
exceptionally strong latety, having won 
nine of the last ten games played. The 
team has played the Caimanera native 
team on four successive Sundays, win- 
ning three and tieing one. Stafford and 
Tracey have alternated as pitchers, and 
have certainly delivered the goods. 

Orders are in now for the band to go 
back to the States about the 22nd of Dc 
cember, which will cost us three good 
ballplayers, but it is expected that our 
winning streak will continue. 

The 82nd Company has recently given 
a couple of banquets at Cable Beach. On 
December 12 and 13, in addition to the 
regular Caimanera and Guantanamo City 
liberty parties, the U. S. S. Montcalm 
took a liberty party of about fifty from 
this battalion to Santiago de Cuba. This 
was the first liberty to that city for this 
battalion, and it was heartily enjoyed by 
all who made the trip. 

Swimming, basketball and volleyball 
still claim the spare time of many mem- 
bers of the command, and now that the 
fleet has gone, the fishing has improved. 





STATIC FROM HAITI 

The Brigade Signal Company, com- 
manded by Capt. J. F. Swift Norris, sends 
its greetings to the many readers of THE 
LEATHERNECK. 

Composed of men who have experience 
in radio and telephone work, this com- 
pany performs its duty in a most pro- 
ficient manner. Assisting Captain Norris 
are: First Sergeant Lane, Quartermaster 
Sergeant Ashby, Gunnery Sergeant Hen- 
shaw and Sergeants White. Personis, 
Laymand and Kerminske. 

The baseball league is well under way. 
Aviation seems to have the strongest 
team, and is holding its own with the 
remarkable pitching of Kyle, former 
Quantico star. 





WHERE IS?— 


Miss Fleeta Maxine West wishes to 
learn of the whereabouts of her father, 
Earl E. West, ex-Marine. Mr. West was 
last heard of in Detroit. Anyone who 
can furnish information concerning Mr. 
West can communicate either to THE 
LEATHERNECK or to 97 North Manassas 
Street, Memphis, Tenn. 

Cpl. Thomas E. Kelley wishes to learn 
the whereabouts of Private Tulley. Cor- 
poral Kelley may be reached at Marine 
Barracks, N. A. S., Lakehurst, N. J. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


Now that our New Year’s resolutions 
have all been made, and a good many of 
them already broken, it’s time to think 
just a little seriously what a new year 
means. 

On New Year’s Day we are standing, 
say, for example, on a sort of neutral 
ground. Behind us is the long road we 
have traveled thus far. In front of us 
a perfectly blank wall. We may have 
plans, ideas and hopes of what is over 
the wall; we may even think that by look- 
ing back over the way we have come we 
can pretty well guess what it is going 
to be like, but somewhere back in our 
path up we may have made a little turn 
or a little slip that will upset our calcu- 
intions and change the entire plan of 
things for us. 

Life for us average folks is more or 
less a monotonous thing. Our thrills are 
so few and so far between that they stand 
out like red-letter days on the calendar. 
We can tell almost to the hour of the day 
we sewed on the second hash mark. We 
know just how much we spent the last 
time we were over in Washington, or on 
shore leave, or just had a “48” off, to say 
nothing of the time we went A. W. O. L., 
or the day we met the swell blonde jane 
and walked six blocks with her before we 
found out she was killing time waiting 
for her heavyweight husband, who was 
training around somewhere in the vicinity 
for a Thursday night mill. 

So there is really some kick to a new 
year. There are bound to be some unex- 
pected thrills in it, no matter how com- 
monplace it is. Maybe the Volstead act 
will be repealed! Just think how many 
classy dates you are going to have before 
the year is through that you haven’t even 
heard of today! Maybe you will get 
transferred! Maybe you won’t! Lots to 
think of, after all, and here’s hoping that 
when you start on up the road that you 
will find the going good, the path always 
leading upward and forward, and that 
you will be able to steer a straight, fear- 
less course, even over the hardest and 
roughest places, in a manner befitting a 
= and a Marine. Happy New 
fear! 





Names Is Names 


We have in New Orleans a gentleman 
by the name of William A. Sleeper. He 
ought to make a nice, quiet Saturday 
night date for some of the dizzy flappers 
that we don’t need a telescope to locate 
around the noon hour. 





The Blonde Stenog 


tells us that she is going to get her 
“steady” a lavender scarf and three lav- 
ender handkerchiefs for his birthday, as 
a lavender scarf will go very well with 
her new gray dress, anyway. 
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Now that the races are on down here 
in New Orleans, there are a lot of good 
racing stories going the rounds, but the 
best we have heard yet is that a certain 
Marine went out to the track Thanksgiv- 
ing Day in a more or less irresponsible 
condition. Luck went against him, al- 
though it was his first try at the ponies. 
His bank roll slowly dwindled as he 
watched dog after dog tag in. Finally, 
struck with a brilliant idea, he rushed 
to the betting shed just in time to get 
in on the last race. As the barrier broke 
he was perched hazardously on the fence 
at the side of the track, and as they drew 
into the homestretch he was heard to 
shout, vociferously: 

“Come on, Sump’n! Come on, Sump’n!” 

“Say,” commented a man next to him, 
“why doncher holler for yer horse yer 
bettin’ on?” 

“I’m hollerin’ for him. I got two bucks 
on every horse in this race, and, boy, 
I got a winner,” replied the pleased 
Leatherneck. 





Chop Suey 
Once there was a woodman 
Who tramped the forests through, 
And every time he hungry got 
He took a chop or two. 





A recent news item is to the effect that 
a Minnesota man has invented wire 
clamps to hold the head and tail of a fish 
while it is being scaled. How much more 
he would have helped humanity had he 
invented wire clamps to hold the head 
and the tail of the big ones that get away, 
while we can hook them. 





The oldest yarn we have heard today 
is the one about the Irish lieutenant who 
had been reported for drunkenness by a 
brother officer. Investig%tions were un- 
der way, but the “looey” was so popular 
with his men, they were having a hard 
time of it. Finally a big Mick sergeant, 
who had last been seen near the looey’s 
tent, was called to testify. He admitted 
that he was the last one who had spoken 
to the looey that night, but denied em- 
phatically that the looey was in any way 
intoxicated. 

“Did he speak to you before he re- 
tired?” asked the investigating officer. 

“He did thot, sor, jist as natural as 
you plaze,” replied the sergeant. 

“And what did he say to you?” asked 
the I. O. 

“He says,” replied the sergeant, “‘O! 
call me oirly, Mither, for Oi’m to be 
quane o’ the May.’” 





Most of you fellows by now have par- 
ticipated in or been precipitated into the 
Charleston. Some of you have had your 
feet Charlestoned on, and some of you 
have Charlestoned on somebody else’s 
feet. Lord pity you fellows that have 
girls who do when you don’t. Watching 
a couple get up and prance and stomp and 
start and stop, etc., etc., ad infinitum, re- 
minds us very much of some of the antics 
ceryman in our block. He starts starting 
it at 7 A. M., and when we hie forth 
about 9 it has stopped, started, rolled 
from bow to stern and listed from port to 
starboard, until it is half a block in the 
direction from which it is expected to go. 

Since making this comparison it has 
suddenly dawned on us that Henry Ford 
was out to revolutionize dancing some 
time back. However, we haven’t the 
nerve, even after Henry’s peace ship, syn- 
thetic cow and 1926 model, to lay such 
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a heinous atrocity as the Charleston upon 
him. 





Perhaps you do or don’t know it, but 
the average Marine Corps recruiter re- 
fers to the men he ships as “My boys.” 
Often it is necessary to win a mother 
over, and a lot of argument is necessary 
to get her consent to allow her boy to 
leave home and go into the service. A 
local recruiter got on a street car the 
other day and bowed politely to a rather 
handsome, middle-aged lady on the oppo- 
site seat. She gave him quite a freezing 
look, which only increased in intensity 
when the young man, realizing his mis- 
take, murmured, apologetically: 

“Oh, pardon me, ma’am! I thought you 
were the mother of one of my boys.” 





WHEN THE ADVERTISING WENT 
WRONG 

A young, but very proud, couple took 
their first-born to a furniture store to 
buy a perambulator. Having made their 
purchase, they hustled the baby into it 
and sallied forth upon the street to pa- 
rade their offspring. This being the finest 
baby thus far to be born into the world, 
they expected to make an impression. 

They did. The first person they met 
looked at the baby, then at the perambu- 
lator and smiled, broadly. So did the 
next, and the next, and the next. Dad 
finally began to be suspicious. It was 
all right to be noticed; he expected that; 
but why all the ribald laughter? Still 
they went on. By and by they had a 
group of boys trailing them and every 
passerby they met went into gales of 
mirth. 

Father finally determined that the baby 
must be standing on its ear or something 
of the sort. He went around to the front 
of the carriage to investigate. Then he 
discovered that in their haste they had 
forgotten to remove the placard which 
had aborned the perambulator in the 
shop. It read: 


OUR OWN MAKE. NONE BETTER. 





THE MESS SERGEANT’S 
LAMENT 
By ALEXI 


What? Thou wilt not heed? 
Scoffer, beware lest Satan’s 

Imps of pain pierce thee in 

Thy belly. Thou with thy greed, 
Thou deservest to be pierced. 
What? Thine hunger is not yet ap- 


peased? 

Thou glutton, thou hast already 
partaken 

Of more than half a dozen of thy 
fellows. 


A fine group of fellows they; they 
are pleased 

With little; but thou! thou wouldst 

Take all that is set before thee 

And growl for want of more. Slave! 
Slave! 

Place before this glutton all of the 
buzzard 

Roasting in yon pot. Woe to me it 


If he be not fed enow. 

Alas, woe to me, the buzzard doth 
not last, 

More cake and pie and puddings, 

For we must sate his desire for 
food, but 

The time cometh soon when he must 


st, 
After this Christmas season. 
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The Ballad Of A Short-Timer. 
By Esti, CRITCHIE 


Just a wee week more of the outfit, 
And I’m home to my folks and my 
friends; 
I’ve just this much to say "bout it: 
It is then that my soldiering ends. 


I hate to have others think for me, 
And call me a boob to my face, 

And know I can’t answer back warmly, 
Just be a mere slave without grace. 


I detest the fatigue and the drill-calls, 
What’s the use when there ain’t any 
war? 
Too tired to undress when the night falls; 
I’m blamed if I see what it’s for. 


Just six days more and I’m going, 
And the service will see me no more, 

To where there are no bugles blowing, 
And I don’t have to get up at four. 


Where a man may do what he feels like, 
And don’t have to account to a soul, 
Where he can stretch up his neck and be 

manlike, 
Without fear of a tough hitch in jail. 


Where you don’t have to sweat at atten- 
tion, 

When you want a few words with the 
boss; 

Just to dream of it thrills beyond men- 


tion, 
Like thoughts of ambrosia, sunshine 
and moss. 


Just five days more of the drilling, 
And clickin’ my heels by the count; 
Less than a week of the grilling, 
Just one more formal guardmount. 


I count them o’er on my fingers, 
And put my thumb up to my nose, 
And twiddle those same jolly fingers 
At the non-coms whene’er they come 
close. 


For stripes on brown sleeves will not 


matter 
When I’ve finished my hitch with the 
Corps; 
I won’t have to take all the N. C. O.’s 
chatter, 


Or hike till I sweat from all pores. 


Just four short days and my khaki 
I’ll hang from a nail on the wall, 
I'll raise my hand fervently, smartly, 

To witness I’m through with it all. 


No C. O. when I’m signing the pay-roll 
Will make me deposit a third, 
Will — me kick in with a third of my 
dole, 
be = I’m seared of the hard-hearted 
ird. 


I can draw what I want when it’s coming, 
And stick it all down in my jeans; 

I won’t get my baccy by bumming, 
But like a swell guy with the means. 


Another day gone, which leaves three, 
As the time which the law still com- 
mands; 
They take all that is coming, b’lieve me, 
— y guys what hold up their right 
ands. 


From henceforth this little yours truly 
Keeps his hand in the belt of his pants 
When recruiters, rambunctious, unruly, 
Beg him gently to take one more 
chance. 
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He’ll give them the once-over calmly, 
And likewise across and then back, 

And keep hold of his freedom full fondly 
As he takes to the right-about track. 


Two more! Gee but they creep along! 
two, 
And the tale of my service is done; 
Forty-eight long hours an’ I’m through— 
Gee! I sure am the nervous one. 


I dodge every darn car that I meet, 
And give them all possible room, 

For fear I’ll get knocked off my feet, 
And won’t get the first carrier home. 


I don’t go out with the boys any more, 
For fear I’ll get drunk as a lord, 
Fall down and bust my blame skull on 
the floor, 
Or get smashed in the back by a Ford. 


Today is the eve of my going, 
Tomorrow I tell them good-bye; 

Listen once more to reveille blowing— 
Gosh! but a fellow feels spry! 


I hurry from barracks to bunkhouse, 
The short-timer’s flame in my eye, 

Trying my darndest and best to arouse 
The old pep while I tell ’em good-bye. 


I shake all their hands like the devil, 
I give them all whacks on the back, 
I tell ’em they’ve been all on the level, 
I turn away and my pep all falls slack. 


For the buddies and non-coms and others 
I’ve cursed and sworn at at times 

Are, under their skins, just like brothers; 
All in all they have treated me prime. 


I—well, I don’t know why I shipped over, 
I’d done it before I could think; 

I dreamed as a kid of the life of a rover 
Before I knew I was over the brink. 


Over the brink for another four years, 
Blast the sergeants and all of the crew! 
When this hitch is over now never you 
fear— 
Dot rot it, I tell you, I’m through. 


There’s just a bit more I would ask you 
Ere I put this poor writing away, 
Why DID they serve ice-cream and 
chicken 
On the noon of my very last day? 

















Leggo There! 
“What did your grandfather say when 


” 


they amputated his leg? 
“He yelled, ‘Hey, what’s coming off 
here?’ "—F lamingo. 
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“The Song of the Flame” is one of tue 
best operettas of the present generation 
to open in Little Old New York. A Rus- 
sian choir, an American ballet, and ex- 
quisite scenery make it enjoyable. 

It looks as though a change of uniform 
will be made in the Corps in a short time. 
Nothing definite has been decided, but 
it’s being talked about, and that’s some- 


thing. 
ez . 


Shanly’s down-town chow palace in 
New York has moved out in the bundocks 
on the Albany turnpike. That is, it is 
opening up in the.vicinity of 172nd street. 

“The Big Parade,” a movie version of 
the prevalent conditions in “What Price 
Glory,” and written by the same author, 
has opened in New York, and is soon to 
take the road with its own stage hands 
and orchestra. Don’t miss it when it 
comes to your town. 


we. 


This 1926 is a peach of a year so far. 
The social season is at its height around 
Washington and New York among the 
Dress Cap Marines, and even the Exes 
are getting to where they brag more than 
ever about their former service. Brook- 
lyn has the biggest League Detachment 
in the country now. 


A snippy-looking Bruyere pipe is quite 
the thing nowadays, and it is fast replac- 
ing the cigarette (except the exotic Rus- 
sian fags) among the ultra Dress Cap. 
English makes of pipes are in the most 
popular favor. 
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PITTSBURGH LEAGUERS GOING 
STRONG 


Editor’s Note: The below is a letter 
from Pittsburgh which we are passing on 
to other detachments. Some of you can 
be of help to Pittsburgh, and we believe 
the article will be of help to some of the 
other detachments. Send articles for pub- 
lication in te THE LEATHERNECK, as 
well as the clipping from local news- 
papers concerning the Marine Corps 
League. 

With the coming of the new year, the 
Pittsburgh Detachment of the Marine 
Corps League is planning a drive for 
new members. We propose inaugurating 
a well-conceived campaign that cannot 
fail, but we are not going ahead until 
we have doped out every step of such a 
campaign. It therefore occurs to us that 
other detachments may have gathered 
some valuable experience, new ideas, etc. 
You, perhaps, have some ideas of your 
own that you would like to see tried out. 
We have a wonderful field to work in the 
Pittsburgh district, and there is no rea- 
son why our detachment cannot become 
one of the largest and most active in the 
country. We will appreciate hearing 
from other detachments in detail on this 
subject. 

At the present time we have about 
forty active members, from whom we can 
expect full co-operation. About the same 
number are being carried as members 
who seldom, if ever, show up at meetings, 
and thus far have failed to pay national 
dues for the current year. Many of these 
fellows can be expected to come into the 
fold after the holidays. We have a mail- 
ing list of some 200 eligible members, 
who are being “worked on” for each 
meeting. We are preparing publicity to 
be sent out to some newspapers in the 
surrounding territory, and are hoping for 
100% “no cost” results. 

Then the question of finance must be 
considered. Right now we are enjoying 
the healthiest state of finance since the 
organization of the detachment, but we 
are following a policy of conservation 
that will not permit us to “plunge” on 
any wild schemes. You may be able to 
give us the experiences of your detach- 
ment on building up a working fund. 
There may be schemes of which we have 
never heard. From experiences of simi- 
lar organizations, we have singled out 
the moving-picture plan. 





MALONEY DETACHMENT BEGUN 


The newest detachment in the League 
is the Maloney Detachment, of Jackson, 
Mich. December 14, A. J. Cook sent in 
an application for charter along with 21 
names for a start. 

The new detachment has been named 
in honor of a Jackson boy who died over- 
seas. 


NEW YORK DETACHMENT 
ENDORSES FUND 


In compliance with the decision of the 
last National Convention of the League 
the question of the means of raising 
money to create a perpetual trust fund 
for the upkeep of the battlefield at Bel- 
leau Woods was taken up at the last reg- 
ular meeting of the New York Detach- 
ment. By a unanimous vote the detach- 
ment offers the following suggestion: 

WHEREAS, We, the New York Detach- 
ment, heartily endorse the purpose of 
this fund, but, owing to the unsettled 
financial conditions of most of the de- 
tachments in the United States, it is im- 
possible to arrive at a definite assess- 
ment for each; 

Be It Resolved, That the National Com- 
mandant shall instruct all detachments 
throughout the country to have at least 
one affair a year, of which the entire pro- 
ceeds shall be donated to the Belleau 
Woods fund. 

Be It Further Resolved, That the dis- 
cretionary power of choosing the type of 
entertainment or reception be left with 
the individual detachment. 

The detachments throughput the League 
are expected to follow this suggestion of 
the New York Detachment with letters 
and suggestions which should be sent to 
the National Headquarters. 





MARINE CORPS LEAGUE, 
ATTENTION! 





If you need sample copies or sub- 
scription blanks write to the Cir- 
culation Manager, THE LEATHER- 
NECK, Washington, D. C., for them. 











PRESENTATION OF CHARTER TO 
ROBERT L. MEADE DETACHMENT 


The Robert L. Meade Detachment will 
celebrate the receipt of its charter, Janu- 
ary 15, with fitting ceremonies. The Na- 
tional Commandant will present the char- 
ter at the climax of a magnificent ban- 
quet being given in honor of the occa- 
sion. The program as arranged by Ser- 
geant-Major Thorpe is one of exceptional 
merit. Among the speakers and enter- 
tainers who will be present are: Rear 
Admiral C. P. Plunkett, Dr. J. H. Clif- 
ford, Miss Lillian Held and “Roxy’s” 
Gang. 

Commencing at 9.30 P. M. and contin- 
uing until 2 A. M., there will be no lull 
in the variety of entertainment, and if 
other entertainments given by this de- 
tachment are criterions, those who are 
fortunate enough to attend will return 
home with the highest of praise for the 
superb manner in which this program 
was arranged. 

The Newark Detachment will be the 
guests of the Robert L. Meade Detach- 
ment on this occasion. 


SALT LAKE CITY DETACHMENT 
FIRST TO PAY 1926 DUES 


The Simon Wilkes Detachment, of Salt 
Lake City, has the honor of being the 
first to pay the dues for 1926. It was 
fitting that this detachment should re- 
ceive a letter of congratulation from the 
national adjutant, Major J. C. Fegan, for 
its promptness. The number of members 
has increased to over the fifty mark, and 
it is expected that it will soon be over 
the century. 





JOSEPH RHEA HEADS VETERANS 


Joseph E. Rhea was elected command- 
ant of the newly-formed Col. L. J. Magill 
Detachment of the Marine Corps League. 
Among the newly-elected officers were: 
Rudolph H. Smith, first vice-command- 
ant; John Green, second vice-command- 
ant; Joseph Gallagher, adjutant, and 
Floyd Agens, paymaster. Many new 
members have been enrolled, and the local 
detachment is looking forward to a suc- 
cessful year. 





BEST WISHES AND INVITATIONS 
FOR RETURN VISITS OFFICIAL- 
LY EXTENDED DISCHARGED 
MARINES 


The commandant of the Marine Corps 
has issued instructions to the effect that 
in order that every enlisted man that has 
completed his enlistment by honorable 
service may leave the Corps and his sta- 
tion with the feeling that his service is 
appreciated by his officers; that the dis- 
charge certificate in such case shall be 
delivered by a commissioned officer, pref- 
erably by the post commander, and that 
the officer delivering the certificate shall 
express appreciation of the honorable 
service of the man, inform him that he 
would be glad to have him re-enlist, and 
if he does not desire to re-enlist, express 
the hope that he will meet with success 
in civil life, and state that he will be 
welcome at the post at any time to call 
upon former comrades. 

Moreover, whenever practicable, with- 
out expense to the government, the com- 
manding officer will have the post quar- 
termaster transport the baggage and per- 
sonal effects of such men to the railroad 
station upon their departure. 





A LITTLE PUZZLER 

A dealer in antiques in a Western city 
had a huge sign over his portal on which, 
in gold letters, was written the message: 

JOHN SMITH 
ANTIQUES 

A great storm came up. It blew two 
of the letters off the sign. After the 
storm Federal officers arrested the pro- 
prietor for treason. 

Which two of the letters had the storm 
blown away? 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 
TO CANDIDATES FOR COMMIS- 
SION CLASS ALTERED 


Changes in regulations concerning ad- 
vancement of noncommissioned officers of 
the Marine Corps to the grade of second 
lieutenant are made by the circular letter 
issued last week by the commandant of 
that Corps, and they will be effective, 
with respect to the candidates for com- 
mission, next year. The following qual- 
ifications are added to those heretofore 
pertaining to selection of candidates from 
the ranks: By June 1, 1926, the candi- 
date must have served not less than two 
years in the military or naval service of 
the United States, one year of which 
must have been in the Marine Corps. 


Service at the Military and Naval 
Academies will not be counted in com- 
puting length of service; the officer mak- 
ing the recommendation must state af- 
firmatively that the candidate is single; 
the candidate must be a citizen of the 
United States at the time recommended, 
and a certificate of physical fitness made 
following an examination by a Navy 
medical officer must accompany the rec- 
ommendation of candidates, and must 


. reach the headquarters of the Marine 


Corps by March 1 next. 

Candidates that attain a mark satis- 
factory to the commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps will be assembled at Marine 
Barracks, this city, on June 1 for a six 
months’ period of review and instruction 
preparatory to final examination shortly 
after January 1. 





McCLELLAN’S HISTORY OF THE 
MARINE CORPS 


A recent number of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution Magazine con- 
tained the following review of the “His- 
tory of the United States Marine Corps,” 
by D. B. Colquitt. 

This work (in course of publication) is 
an invaluable contribution to history, 
coming from Major Edwin N. McClellan, 
U. S. Marine Corps, Officer-in-Charge of 
the Historical Section, who is fully qual- 
ified to handle his subject. 

Volume One, “Afloat and Ashore, 1776- 
1777,” describes operations of the Con- 
tinental Marines, and this will be wel- 
comed by prospective D. A. R. as a source 
for establishing ancestral service for 
membership in the society. 

It is interesting to note, also, that “the 
day after the Continental Congress au- 
thorized the raising of Continental Ma- 
rines, the Marines of the South Carolina 
Navy were engaged with the enemy in 
their State on November 11, 1775, and 
were awarded a vote of thanks by the 
South Carolina Congress * * * the first 
resolution of thanks ever voted the Ma- 
rines by a Congress.” 

There is also the interesting account 
of the squadron flying the “Grand Union” 
and the “Rattlesnake” flags, which sailed 
from the Delaware in February, 11 /6, for 
the Bahamas, where a descent was made 
upon New Providence for the purpose of 
destroying military stores. Landing of 


the Marines there was effected on March 
3—“the first landing of American forces 
on foreign soil and the first occasion upon 
which any American fiag floated over for- 
eign territory.” 

The operations along the coasts of the 
American colonies and upon the lakes to 
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the north are both romantic and dra- 
matic. 

Another section of Volume One treats 
of the organization of the “New Marine 
Corps, 1798,” the creation of which gave 
the Marine Corps Department “its setting 
in naval jurisdiction as it is understood 
today.” A further section of this volume 
is devoted to the “Gallant Year of 1814,” 
the author affirming that “no year in the 
history of the Marine Corps, not even 
1918, surpasses the year 1814 for gallant 
battle achievements afloat and ashore, 
and for general activities.” 





ROLL-COLLAR UNIFORM CONSID- 
ERED BY HEADQUARTERS 


Consideration is being given by officials 
of the Marine Corps to adoption of the 
roll collar for the Corps uniform. 

With adoption of that form of comfort- 
able dress by the Navy some time ago, 
and the more recent acquirement of it by 
the Army air service, and with indication 
that sooner or later it will be extended 
to the remainder of the Army, a decided 
sentiment in favor of it has developed in 
the Marine Corps, particularly among the 
younger officers, and also among many 
of the older ones. 

As has been the case in the other serv- 
ices, some officers are opposed to the 
change, but apparently they are in the 
minority. It is understood that the Com- 
mandant favors the roll collar for the 
winter field uniform, but that at present 
he is not inclined to indorse it for the 
summer field (khaki) attire, on the the- 
ory that officers and enlisted men do not 
ordinarily wear the blouse in the field in 
summer. Neither is he inclined to favor 
the roll collar for the dress uniforms. 

The Quartermaster of the Corps now is 
having made specimen roll-collar coats 
of the blue dress, white, khaki and winter 
field uniforms, in order that there may 
be shown the exact effect of the proposed 
change in the several forms of official 
attire. It is not expected that any defi- 
nite action will be taken in the matter 
until after these specimens are completed 
and considered. 





NEW ORLEANS 


*Twas a few days before Christmas and 
all the boys were drawing socks from the 
Q. M. (all large sizes) to hang on their 
Tee-Rods for “Santy.” Our Music New- 
man did not draw any claims that there 
is no Santa Claus. He found a crutch in 
his sock last year. Cook, our little Music, 
is practicing on his cornet every day. He 
is to render a solo Christmas morning at 
the church. 

Christmas will soon be here, and our 
Galley Slaves Bambalere, Hood and Ellis 
are doping out new dishes to spring on us. 

The day after Christmas we are to have 
another dance, with the Princeton Revel- 
ers doing their stuff. Last dance we had, 
dne of “Lou Wylie’s” friends (the Blond 
Stenog.) had to walk home because the 
street cars quit running at that hour, and 
all the boys’ “Rolls Roughs” had flat tires. 
She said her puppies hurt her the next 
day. If she would only take her “Dogs” 
out for a little airing once in a while, they 
would not bark so much. However, if she 
brings her roller skates with her to this 
coming dance, she can do a Steve Brodie 
and skate home. 

Last month our barracks were repaired 
and repainted, and now the mansions in 
town look cheap. A new recreation room 
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was installed, with two pool tables (no 
charge for playing), a new victrola and 
numerous late records. 

Our volleyball court is fixed for the 
coming year, and the gang is practicing 
every time they have an opportunity. The 
basketball team is about ready to take 
on all challengers, and from the looks of 
them a successful season is_ predicted. 
Our fishermen went fishing last week: 
Lieutenant Hartsel, First Sergeant Rich- 
ard, Goff, Burt, Brown and Jimmy Pence. 
They came back sans fish, with lots of 
tackle, and mucha alibis. Does anybody 
want to buy some slightly used fishing 
tackle a bon marche? 

Corporal Sanderson was recently pro- 
moted from Private first class. Privates 
First Class Newson and Venhoff are go- 
ing to leave us this week for the U. S. S. 
Outside, but before leaving they made 
sure of their berths by enrolling in the 
Reserve, keeping this detachment up in 
its record of 100% enrollments. Old 
Speedy Ellwanger, our Q. M. Serg., is 
still with us. Some of the old-timers 
will remember him as the Editor of the 
“Legation Sentinel” at Nicaragua. Will 
close now, wishing all the Corps a Merry 
Christmas. 





USS CLEVELAND 


The Marines from the Cleveland, and 
indeed, from all the special duty squad- 
ron, complain that they seem to have been 
forgotten when THE LEATHERNECK went 
to press. Our informant says “Very 
rarely, indeed, is an article submitted by 
any of the Marines in southern waters.” 
We heartily agree with him and believe 
all our readers consider it a rare treat to 
hear from these Marines. We further 
agree with this Cleveland scribe that 
“we'd like to see a sudden and permanent 
flare of literary effort from this source.” 


This scribe says some other nice things 
about the Marines’ own paper, and says 
of the Cleveland, “with all her faults, 
she’s our ship.” That is just the right 
spirit. THe LEATHERNECK hopes to hear 
from the Cleveland as well as every ship 
with a Marine detachment. Pictures, 
roster and news of your travels, adven- 
tures and life aboard, are the things we 
want to print. Send them in. 





His Money’s Worth 
DANNY: How many pieces of that can- 
dy do I get for a cent? 
Grocer: Oh, two or three. 
DANNY: I'll have three, please! 
—Cracker Barrel. 





Certainly 


Woman (talking over telephone): 
Send up a bale of hay. 
FEED MERCHANT: Who’s it for? 


WomMAN: The horse. 
—Punch Bowl. 





In Other Words, “No Trespassing” 


On a farm in South Georgia is posted 
this sign: 

“Trespaser’s will be persekuted to the 
full extent of 2 mean mongral dorgs 
which ain’t never been ovarly soshibil 
with strangers and 1 dubbel barelt shot- 
gun which ain’t loaded with no sofy pil- 
lers. Dam, if I ain’t tired of this hel 
raisin on my proputy.”—Everybody’s. 
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No. 13. WE SETTLE IN OLD BREUVANNES 











1 October, 1917. 


It seems a long call from O’Connor 
Square, the center of night life in Naix- 
aux-Forges, to the famed Bucket-of-Blood 
in the heart of Breuvannes. 

A few of the headlights of the move- 
ment—the final baseball game—the little 
hike to Menaucourt to board the Forty- 
and-Eights —the lonesome feeling that 
arose from the fond farewells of the sim- 
ple village folk and the brotherly Chas- 
seurs—the thrill, though, of rattling 
down the quaint right-of-way again, the 
nuttiest gang of gossoons that ever got 
under weigh. 

The change in scenery, said Slim Cron- 
in, was best expressed by comparing it 
to traveling from the narrow valleys of 
Vermont to the broader ones of New 
Hampshire, and we took his word for it. 

Davy Bates was all for deserting us 
at Bar-le-Duc. He had fallen in love 
with the name of the town on our way 
through when we left St. Nazaire. He 
swears it is the name alone that lures 
him—Tommy Dale, who claims to have 
caught sight of the station master’s 
daughter, says that he heard different. 

Then, too, in the cool of the early morn, 
the French served us coffee as we paused 
at Bar-le-Duc, and the coffee had cognac 
in it, and we warmed up to that village 
as though we were getting back for old 
settlers’ week. 

But this is the ‘Bucket-of-Blood, Breu- 
vannes, Haute Marne, and we are set to 
linger here indefinitely—maybe to see the 
French winter through. The Bucket-of- 
Blood is a cafe with a butcher shop in 
connection. We don’t care much for 
meat. The night of our arrival here was 
a classic. A quarter of the 49th must 


‘Sir, I Have to Report that the Ship Has Been Blown Up And Is Sinking.’ 

















Farewells of the Brotherly Chasseurs 


have been lolling around the tables and 
along the wall. Joe Rouge and Jean 
Blanc flowed free, wondrous free, and 


we sang, and we recited, and we whooped 
it up in general, and piped down only 
when Skipper Shuler, the battalion ad- 
jutant, dropped in to announce that 
plenty hell had been raised and the 
party was now over. 

We missed Heinie Hoffman that night. 
We had wanted an Indian dance from his 
gang. The Indians were all about but 
the big chief was nowhere to be seen. 

Now it can be told. Heinie found the 
Bucket too full, and set about finding 
another midnight club in the metropolis. 
He found one, and christened it “The 
Hole in the Wall,” and it bids fair to be 
his wigwam as long as we are here. Only 
a sleuth can find the place, and only a 
man who rates it can enter, it seems. 

They have us housed in a fleet of floor- 
less, poorly-walled barracks. Fleet is the 
word, for the mud is just about deep 
enough within and without the barracks 
to set us afloat. 

“We'll draw sea-pay out of this yet,” 
says Willie Reilly. 

The bunks had not been completed 
when we steamed in, but Fred Myers, 
famous “wood carpenter,” soon had 
enough double-deckers in commission to 
give the Forty-niners hard but honest 
horizontal exercise. 

“These wooden Ostermoors intrigue 
me,” piped up Jerry Finnegan. 

“I’m fair lonesome for old O’Connor 
Square,” admitted John Casey. 

“Cat’s hour,” sighed Davy Bates, and 
whatever it meant, we all got to feeling 
pretty blue, until liberty sounded forth 
from the business end of Bernie Snair’s 
sweet trumpet, and we headed down the 
highway toward the Bucket once more. 

The program here, rain or shine, will 
be lots of intensive training in the new 
style battling, and a little extra for luck. 











, 


By MAJOR EDWIN N. MCCLELLAN, U. S. Marine Corps 
Navy Department Headquarters, Wushington, D. C. 


Private “Bill” Anthony is dead and 
gone, but he’s not forgotten, for in his 
biggest moment he lived up to the high 
traditions of his Corps. “Bill’s” Com- 
manding Officer, the Commandant of his 
Corps and the Secretary of the Navy all 
told him in nice official words that he had 
made the grade—and then rewarded him 
by making him a sergeant. Of course, 
twenty years later they named a de- 
stroyer in the Navy in his honor, but that 
appreciation came several years too late 
for “Bill” to know anything about it. 

At the time the newspaper scribes pun- 
ished their typewriters in efforts to sat- 
isfy—in prose and poetry—the demands 
of the clamoring public, and the best part 
of it was that “Bill” rated all that he re- 
ceived from the public and his seniors in 
rank. 

While “Bill” wasn’t much of a talker, 
he spoke a volume when, confronted with 
his fame, he blurted out that “any Yankee 
Marine would do the same thing!” Those 
were the words by which he tried to make 


commonplace an act of premeditated 
courage on the night of the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, in 1898. They were words of one 
of a body of peace-loving fighting men 
who are bound together with a clannish 
spirit never yet equaled. “Bill” just 
couldn’t see how he was any different 
from all the others—he was just one of a 
long line of Marines that began back in 
1775. 


But to our story—which is a true one, 
if the truth ever has been told. 

The U. S. S. Maine, commanded by 
Capt. Charles D. Sigsbee, was ordered to 
Havana, Cuba, on January 24, 1898. This 
was the first visit of a vessel of the 
United States Navy to any port in Cuba 
for several years, although the necessity 
of protecting foreign interests made the 
presence of our flag in Cuban ports de- 
sirable. 

And so the Maine anchored in Havana 
Harbor. Amicable relations existed be- 
tween the United States and Spain. The 


usual courtesies between the Maine and 
the shore authorities took place. All con- 
tinued serene until the fateful 15th of 
February. 

Taps were sounded that night over the 
crew of the Maine—most of them having 
turned in. The Marine “music” was given 
to rather fanciful effects in blowing this 
particular call and evidently did his best 
that evening, for Captain Sigsbee, who 
at the time was writing at his desk, laid 
down his pen to listen to the notes of the 
bugle, which, in his words, “were singu- 
larly beautiful in the oppressive stillness 
of the night.” During the pauses in the 
call the echoes floated back to the ship 
with unusual distinctness. Later this 
young music was dead. 

Suddenly at 9.40 P. M. a terrific ex- 

losion all but disintegrated the vessel. 
Death, agony, horror, flames, smoke, gas 
and water peremptorily assumed com- 
mand. But those few who appeared on 
the decks of the already doomed ship dis- 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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MARINES AS DIPLOMATIC 
COURIERS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


United States messengers, to travel to- 
gether. This gave a greater sense of 
protection to all concerned; for all were 
interested not only in the safe delivery 
of their own particular dispatches, but 
also in the secure transfer of the mes- 
sages of their comrades. 

At St. Pancras I joined Colonel Breck- 
inridge, who was returning to his post at 
Christiania, Norway. Two other Amer- 
icans, proceeding to the United States 
legation at Stockholm to engage in one of 
the many kinds of special service created 
by the war, also went with us. Our 
journey to Aberdeen, and from there 
across the North Sea, was practically 
uneventful. 

On boarding the S. S. Vulture at Jame- 
son’s Quay, my first act was to stow 
away safely in a special locker set aside 
for that purpose, all my mail sacks and 
dispatches. The King’s messenger did 
likewise. The ultra confidential bag, 
which I carried, was kept in my posses- 
sion at all times. 

Our passports duly viséed by the port 
officer, we steamed out the next day for 
Bergen, Norway. This is normally about 
a 30-hour run and, in spite of a rough 
sea, we made the journey safely and 
within average time. The pouches were 
transported to the American Consul’s 
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office, where I had them locked in the 
large office safe. This done, the Ameri- 
can Consul, who had a room reserved at 
the Norge Hotel, directed us there. 

On November 25 we left for Christiania 
~ hey 7.30 A. M. train, arriving there 
about 1 o’clock the next morning. The 
journey from Bergen to Christiania is a 
most interesting one from a scenic point 
of view. The numerous gorges, moun- 
tains, waterfalls, etc., are most pictur- 
esque, especially in winter when covered 
with snow, and serve to help the traveler 
to while away the weary hours of the 
train ride. The only things that some- 
what mar the enjoyment of this trip are 
the numerous snow sheds that, tunnel 
like, cover portions of the railroad and 
keep the track clear of heavy snow drifts. 

The morning of the 26th saw me on 
my way to Stockholm, where I arrived 
some twenty hours later. I was met at 
the station by a Swedish employee of the 
United States legation, who guided me 
to that place. There I deposited the dis- 
patches destined for that legation, stowed 
the remaining ones away safely, and re- 
ported to the United States Minister for 
instructions. I was told to remain an 
extra day or two in Stockholm, as there 
were many alarming rumors regarding 
the situation in Finland and Russia. As 
may be recalled, the second revolution 
in Russia materialized early in Novem- 
ber, 1917. 

On the 7th of November, Kerensky, 
who was at the head of the provisional 
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government that overthrew the Czar in 
March, 1917, fled the capital. Petrograd, 
the Petrograd Council of Workmen and 
Soldiers, and the National Soviet, com- 
bined, named a new ministry and ap- 
ointed as commissaires of the people, 
enin as President, and Trotzky as Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. 

The situation had still further devel- 
oped along unfavorable lines toward both 
the United States and British govern- 
ments about the time of my arrival in 
Stockholm, and the feeling of the Bol- 
shevik government toward representa- 
tives of either country was anything but 
cordial. This antagonism was caused by 
an unfounded suspicion that the British 
and American Red Cross organizations, 
then operating in Russia, were secretly 
assisting the counter-revolutionary forces 
by feeding and clothing them, and en- 
couraging them in their endeavor to re- 
organize their members. This suspicion 
was directed against all messengers, 
couriers and other employees of the two 
governments. 

To complicate matters, the Finnish 
White Guards were just then starting a 
revolt against the Red Guards (Bolshe- 
viks) ; and though the latter were still 
in complete control of Finland, the exist- 
ing tension occasioned by these circum- 
stances raised grave doubts in the Amer- 
ican Minister’s mind as to the chance of 
my getting safely through to Petrograd. 


(Continued Next Issue) 








TALES OF THE AIR MAIL PILOTS 
(Continued from Page 6) 


off the route. Then I tried to climb over 
it, and got to 18,000 feet, or about three 
and one-half miles, which is the ceiling 
or limit of a De Haviland. 


“By this time I was rather dizzy and 
exhausted. It was then that I lost con- 
sciousness and went into the tail-spin. 
Recovering, at a point about a mile and 
a half above the ground, I managed to 
come out of it, as they say, by bringing 
the machine to even keel. But I was 
feeling so wobbly by this time that the 
plane almost immediately fell into an- 
other spin. I have no recollection what- 
ever of what I did; probably I worked 
the controls instinctively. There was no 
banking indicator on my plane, so it was 
almost impossible, with snow swirling all 
around and my view of everything shut 
out by the blizzard, for me to tell when 
I was flying on the level. As I say, my 
memory is hazy about that second spin; 
all I know is that in some miraculous 
fashion I came out of it—only to fall into 
another! My hands and feet worked the 
controls automatically, I guess, as 
swirled like a falling leaf toward the 
earth. The fall was a dizzy one, I can 
tell you. 


“By good luck, rather than because of 
any effort of mine, I came out of my third 
tail-spin. I can’t recall going into the 
fourth—and last—spin, but I dimly re- 
member bringing the ship to a flat spiral 
about a hundred feet from the ground. 
Then I struck a tree, and the machine 
went crashing to the ground. I was un- 
conscious for five hours, but was warmly 
dressed, so that freezing was not added 
to my list of injuries. These, in fact, 


were slight; merely a few cuts and 


bruises. If I hadn’t carried snowshoes 
in the cockpit, however, I probably would 
have perished, then and there. We all 
carry snowshoes, emergency rations, and 
a rifle now. And our machines are 
equipped with banking indicators to show 
when they are on an even keel.” 


At Reno, my next stop on the trans- 
continental Air Mail route, I learned of 
the untimely end, only a few weeks be- 
fore, of Pilot Blanchfield. For ten years 
he had been a flyer, first with the Royal 
Flying Corps during the war. Then he 
came to the United States, applied for 
citizenship, and entered the Air Mail 
Service. In those ten years he had flown 
approximately 300,000 miles, or more 
than twelve times around the earth. 


In flying over the crest of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, between Reno and 
Elko, Nevada, Blanchfield found the at- 
mosphere in the neighborhood of the 
“hump” far more violent and dangerous 
than the disturbance in the air caused by 
anti-aircraft shells during the war. Be- 
sides experiencing several hazardous 
journeys under these conditions, during 
his comparatively brief career with the 
Air Mail, this pilot, on one occasion, was 
caught by a “twister,” or tornado, such 
as they have in Nebraska. But it was 
during an almost unheard-of succession 
of gales, blizzards and cold weather in 
November, 1922, that Blanchfield experi- 
enced what was perhaps his most excit- 
ing adventure. 


The thermometer was 60° below at 
Elko one day when he persuaded the field 
manager to permit him to carry the mail 
to Reno, 235 miles away. Blinding sheets 
of snow, carried on the wings of an 
eighty-mile gale, were driven against the 
hangar as Blanchfield gave the signal for 
his machine to be wheeled out into the 


open. Steering directly into the howling 
wind and snow, the pilot was completely 
hidden from view within half a minute. 
The shrieking winds soon drowned the 
steady roar of his motor. 

It is the custom, west of Cheyenne, for 
every railroad telegraph operator to re- 
port to the nearest Air Mail field the 
passage overhead of an airplane. Half 
an hour went by, yet no report came to 
either the Reno or Elko field. An hour 
passed, and still no tidings came. Mean- 
while the storm had increased in intens- 
ity. A foot of snow had fallen. 

At the end of two hours an alarm was 
sent along every telegraph wire within 
fifty miles of the transcontinental route. 
When three hours had passed without a 
report of Blanchfield’s whereabouts, and 
three feet of snow covered the landscape, 
it was generally believed that he had been 
forced down by the hurricane somewhere 
on the Grand Salt Desert. 

Finally, when the pilot was more than 
an hour overdue at the Reno field, the 
anxious little group in the hangar there 
heard the faint purr of a Liberty engine. 
Rushing to the hundred-foot door, they 
opened it in the face of the raging bliz- 
zard. The blinding snow shut out the view 
of everything more than fifty yards away, 
but they were positive they heard the 
steady, low drone of a motor. Then it 
ceased, and the watchers were about to 
turn back into the warm hangar, when, 
straight toward them, out of the furious 
storm, a plane came plunging through the 
drifts. Eagerly grasping the wings, they 
helped to steer it through the doorway. 

Once safely inside, with the door closed 
behind them, they looked toward the cock- 
pit, expecting to see Blanchfield’s grin- 
ning countenance. What they saw, how- 
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Maybe 

Matty: “I wonder if Professor Kidder 
meant anything by it.” 

CHARLIE: “By what?’ 

Matty: “He advertised a lecture on 
‘Fools,’ and when I bought a ticket it was 
marked, ‘Admit One.’”—American Boy 
Magazine. 





Optimist 

I love to hear the alarm clock ring. I 
can’t understand the people who curse it 
as an interrupter of sweet repose. To me 
it seems the symbol of existence itself. 
It is the sign that the great city has 
awakened from its slumber, that a new 
day is beginning, that the streets and 
buildings will soon be filled with surging, 
progressing life. Faithful servant! I love 
to hear the alarm clock ring. 

I am a night watchman.—Judge. 





“Pop, I ain’t going to 


LITTLE Boy: 
school no more. 

Dap: “Why?” 

LITTLE Boy: “I'll never learn to spell. 
The teacher keeps changing the words 
every day.”—Hurty-Peck. 





Selling Talk 
ARDENT WoOoER (a commercial travel- 
er): “My love for you, Winnie darling, 
surpasses anything else that can be of- 
fered in that particular line.”—London 
Opinion. 





Mrs. EARTHWORM: Your husband was 
in a railroad accident. 

Mrs. CENTIPEDE: Well, well! Was he 
badly hurt? 

Mrs. EARTHWORM: No, only fourteen 
legs cut off—nothing serious.—Vander- 
bilt Masquerader. 





Some love may be blind, but most of it 
is merely cock-eyed.—Green Onion. 





One example of eternal love is the 
Irishman who wrote home from Scotland 
to his sweetheart, “Yours till I get a 
raise.”"—Notre Dame Juggler. 





“I’ve been clipping coupons.” 

“From bonds for interest?” 

“No, from magazines for shaving 
soap.”—Oregon Orange Owl. 





Sue: I’d hate to be walking tonight. 
He: That’s what I thought. 
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CUSTOMER: “What can you do to avoid 
falling hair.” 
BARBER: “Jump out of the way.” 





Hell holds no fury like a woman’s corn. 





The Next Worst Thing 
Sue (during quarrel): If it wasn’t for 
one thing I’d leave you and go home to 
mother. 
He: And what is that, pray? 
SHE: Mother’s coming here. She’s 
leaving father. 





Two Irishmen were waiting at a corner 
with a shotgun to shoot their landlord 
whom they expected to arrive in a few 
minutes. Patiently they waited, five, ten 
minutes—for a whole halffhour. Finally, 
his patience exhausted, Pat turned to 
Mike and said: “B’Gorry, Mike, I hope 
nothin’s happened to ’im!”—Wiéisconsin 
Octopus. 





Overheard at the Restaurant 
WAITER: Wonderful weather we’re 
having, sir. 
ABSENT-MINDED PROF.: All right, 
bring me some.—Nebraska Awgwan. 





Shipping Over? 

HOUSEHOLDER: You’re a big, healthy 
man; why don’t you go to work? 

TRAMP: Madam, I'll tell you my trou- 
ble. I’m an unhappy medium. 

HOUSEHOLDER: Whatever’s that? 

TRAMP: I’m too heavy for light work 
and too light for heavy work. 

—Black & Blue Jay. 





“Who was the most popular girl at 
the dance last night?” 

“IT don’t know, but her dress looked 
like it would fall off any minute.”—Utah 
Humbug. 





“Is John very religious?” 
“TI don’t know, but he frequently ob- 
serves the Hang-over.” 





ADS IN WASHINGTON (D. C.) STAR 


DANCING? Why mess up your home. 
Rent large room, fine floor, in close-in 
sub. home. 

WILL RENT FURNISHED ROOM in 


Rochambeau, share bath, with one 
lady; reference exchanged. 





BILL: How do you like this gymnas- 
ium? 

THE GIRLS: What makes you think 
this is a gymnasium? 

“Because it’s full of dumb-bells.” 





He: Please remember, that we are 
men of few words. If we beckon with 
our hand, that means “Come.” 

THEY: That’ll suit us fine, for we’s 
people of few words, too. If we shakes 
our head then you'll know it means 


,”? 


“nothin’ doin’. 





MA: Did you dream that you were out 
riding with Bill last night? 

Sis: Yes. How did you guess it? 

MA: I saw you walking in your sleep. 





BILLY: Are you going to the dance 
Friday night? 

Betty: I don’t know. You see, I have 
only one dress which is fit to wear and 
Mother says that I must wear that or 
nothing, and I positively refuse to wear 
it 


‘BILLy: Will you go with me? 
—New York Medley. 





A tired looking passenger came into 
the sleeping car. 

“Berths made up yet?” he asked. 

“No,” said the smart-alec salesman, 
“they’re still mad at each other.”—Wis- 
consin Octopus. 





A fellow took his girl for a canoe ride, 
and because she would not kiss him on 
the river, he paddled her back. 





One man said that an apple caused all 
the trouble in the Garden of Eden, but I 
think that it was a green pair. 





Contributed Lyric 
The hours I spend with thee, dear heart, 
Are full of joy to me—although 
At times I’d like to kick apart 
My radio! My radio! P. J. A. 





“Gwan, you’ve got hayseed in your 
hair.” 
“That ain’t hayseed; that’s wild oats.” 





MISTAH BLACK: Sam, why’s the sub- 
way like a Ku Klux Klan meetin’? 

MISTAH BRowN: Shoot, boy, shoot! 

MISTAH BLACK: ‘Cause they’s bofe 
good places to spoil a shine. 
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Whoever named a certain type of 
American youth as “sheiks” played a low 
trick on the Arabs. 





Samson had the right idea about ad- 
vertising. He took two columns and 
brought down the house. 





“Ever play strip poker?” 
“Yep; started once and got cold feet.” 





Girls look short in knickers, but men 
look longer. 





Tact is that which a girl uses to make 
a slow man think he is a fast worker. 





Another Chicken Gone Wrong 
ist Cook: Isn’t this a good chicken? 
2ND DouGH: It may have been moral- 
ly, but physically it’s a wreck. 





I come from Boston and I’m a bad 
bean! 

Boy, you mess with me and you're 
gonna be a has-been. 





Modern barber shops are fast becom- 
ing denizens of the fair sex, and with 
this change other changes are being 
wrought. It used to be easy to go into 
a barber shop and get a haircut and other 
things that the tonsorial artist talked you 
into and learn all the dope on sports, 
risque stories, etc. 

* ~ * 

Try and do it now. You have to wait 
while some empty-headed member of the 
speaker sex gets a boyish bob, a neck 
shave, a marcel, and a lot of compli- 
ments. Meanwhile you have to read 
“The Ladies’ Home Journal” and “Vogue” 
instead of the old-time “Police Gazette.” 

*x * * 


Some bozo thought he was wise and 
decided to invade the beauty salon in 
order to obtain a permanent crimp in his 
straight, but auburn, locks. He found 
out that the beauty salon was more ex- 
clusively feminine than the barber shop. 

* x * 


Then, some barber thought he would 
lose all his male trade if he didn’t do 
something to keep the women out of his 
shop. He installed a poolroom in the 
back. But that didn’t faze the demure, 
little lassies, for they came around and 
usurped all the pool tables, and occasion- 
ally got to fighting each other with the 
cues. 

* * *x 

Then it was the cue for the men to 
leave hurriedly, for hell hath no fury 
like two women fighting with billiard 
equipment. Most of the men have de- 
cided to let their hair grow. Well, they 
can’t stop it from growing, even if they 
want to. 

* * * 

It used to be that the barber was the 
only one in a tonsorial parlor who did 
any talking. But, my, how things have 
changed. Hair-chopping emporiums now 
resemble the old-time sewing circles, and 
there’s more gossip passes around from 
hand to mouth than you ever hear in a 
church choir. 

* * 

But don’t let this worry any of you 
who may be Marines, because at the Post 
barber shop you'll get the old-time regu- 
lation without a bit of trouble, and there 
won’t be anyone offended if you sound 
off with some of the old-time vitriolic 
comment. 

LEATHERNECK, JR. 
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Unique Thought 
“You told me to file these letters, sir,’’ 
said the new bob-haired filing clerk. 
“Yes,” returned the Boss. 
“Well, I was just thinkin’ that it’d be 
easier to trim ’em with a pair of scis- 
sors.”—Trimbull Cheer. 





Truthful, If a Bum 

TRAMP: “Lady, could you give me 
something to eat?” 

Lapby: “My good man, have you no 
work?” 

TRAMP: “Kind lady, I am an artist.” 

Lapy: “What do you do in art?” 

TRAMP: “Kind lady, I make house to 
house canvasses.”—Phoenix. 





The Kind of Salesman He Was 

“Did you ever have any real exciting 
experiences?” I asked a traveling sales- 
man. 

“About twenty years ago,” he replied, 
“I was ordered out of a Wyoming town 
by a notorious two-gun man who didn’t 
like the cut of my clothes.” 

“Well, I suppose you lost no time in 
getting away?” 

“No, sir, I bought him a couple of 
drinks and sold him the suit.”—Raitlroad 
Red Book. 





He: Jane lost her job in the grocery 
store because she refused to do what the 
boss asked of her. 

SHE: What was that? 

He: He asked her to lay some eggs 
in the window.—Hurty-Peck. 





An Investment 
MIKE: “This is a great country, Pat.” 
Pat: “And how’s that?” 
MIKE: “Shure, th’ paper sez yez can 
buy a foive-dollar money order for three 
cents.”—San Francisco Examiner. 





Progressive Selling 
A sign over a garage in a small west- 
ern town reads: “Use genuine parts. No 
substitutes are as good. Ask the man 
with a wooden leg. He knows.”—B-C-A 
News. 





During the recent eclipse, a Scotchman 
was seen running to the Western Union 
office in hopes of sending a night letter.— 
Amherst Lord Jeff. 





Speeding "Em On 
Raccep Rocers: Me and me friend 
ain’t no tramps, lady; we’re a couple of 
wealt’y club men walkin’ across de coun- 
try on a wager. 
Mrs. SHarP (coldly): 
then or you’ll lose your bet. 


Hurry along 





Bircu: I kissed her when she wasn’t 
looking. 

BARK: What did she do? 

Bircu: She wouldn’t look at me the 
rest of the evening. 





He: Say, you going to be busy this 
evening? 

SHE: No, I’m not. 

He: Then you won’t be tired in the 
morning, will you? 





YounGc THING (somewhat hesitantly) : 
I’d like to buy a petticoat. 

FLOORWALKER: Antique department on 
third floor, miss.—Illinois Siren. 


Fifteen 


“Why, Maggy, Ah thought you-all was 
on youah honeymoon. Wasn’t you mar- 
ried, honey child?” 

“Yes, Ah was married all right. But 
Gawge "wanted to go to Mem — and Ah 
had been theah befow, so Ah lets mgh 
sistaw go in mah place.” 





Most girls would love to go on a house 
party—and that’s how most of them get 
there. 





“The trouble with our younger genera- 
tion,” say about four thousand of our re- 
cent magazine articles, “is that they 
smoke, drink, and pet too much.” 

“That isn’t trouble—’tis pleasure.”— 
Centre Colonel. 





“What is the difference between an old 
maid and a married woman” 

“T don’t know.” 

“The old maid is not married.” 





We know a girl who is so virtuous that 
she won’t stay in the same room with a 
clock that’s fast. 





A young man from Kalamazoo, 
Kissed his girl, while in a canoe. 
Said she, “It’s no joke, 
For I can’t swim a stroke.” 
Said he, “That’s just what I knew.” 
—Utah Humbug. 





GRACE: Going to the M.C.S. prom? 
GLapDys: No, they have such a small 
floor down at the postoffice. 





COAL IS YOUR BEST FUEL—USE 
MORE OF IT 

Coal is the best little heat producer on 
the market, but try and get it. There are 
three kinds of coal, i. e., hard, soft and 
char. But there isn’t any of the three 
kinds available. 

* * 

It takes two thousand years for the big 
manufacturer — Nature—to make one 
piece of coal, but it only takes a coal 
strike to keep you from getting it. If 
coal is unavailable for another two thou- 
sand years, there will be enough of it ac- 
cumulate to keep the world going a while 
longer. 

* + * 

But who wants to keep coal for two 
thousand years? But, then, they advo- 
cate the burning of oil, and oil is just as 
hard to get. Wood might solve the prob- 
lem, too; but, then, there would be no 
dumbbells or rifle stocks manufactured. 
And that would be terrible. 

* xk * 

We got a ton of coal from a coal boot- 
legger the other day, and since we paid 
so highly for it, we had to defer payment 
on our fire insurance. The blooming 
house burned down to the cellar, and the 
coal is still in the bin. It wouldn’t burn. 

* * * 

However, now that Christmas has come 
and gone, those Christmas cards and some 
few pieces of bric-a-brac that you got be- 
cause somebody had good intentions will 
make a lovely fire. 

* * * 

Then, too, the radio is fast becoming 
an eyesore in the living-room, so why not 
burn it? Then you could use the coils as 
picture wire. Or you might go south or 
to the tropics, and then you needn’t worry 
about the cold at all. 

LEATHERNECK, JR. 
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University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 
To THE ENLISTED MEN OF THE 
U. S. MARINE Corps: 


The men of the Marine Corps Institute 
under the splendid direction of Col. Wil- 
liam C. Harllee and his able successors, 
have done excellent work from the very 
beginning. I have taken a deep interest 
in this work and have rejoiced to read the 
letters from graduates of the institute 
published in Trt LEATHERNECK express- 
ing appreciation of the benefits enjoyed. 
I am, therefore, convinced that words of 
encouragement to the enlisted men of 
the Marine Corps will not only be read 
with interest, but will cause those who 
have not yet enrolled in the institute to 
reflect and then to show their apprecia- 
tion of the unexcelled opportunities of- 
fered by the institute. 

Thomas Jefferson truly said that to be 
free and at the same time to remain un- 
educated is something that never has 
been and never will be. The man with 
trained hand, head and heart forms the 
bulwark of a nation in peace as well as 
in war. The institute makes it possible 
for every enlisted man at home or abroad 
to prepare himself during his period of 
enlistment for efficient service as a sol- 
dier and for a successful career as a ci- 
vilian. The man who systematically 
makes the best use of his leisure hours by 
pursuing that course for which he has 
talent and therefore special interest will 
develop his manhood and thus prepare 
the way for increased usefulness and 
happiness in life. Let us not forget that 
a man’s success in life depends altogether 
upon his character and upon the kind and 
extent of his education. Such men are 
sought everywhere and they will find 
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their places at the top of the ladder. It 
pays to be educated. 
_ Having had the honor and privilege of 
investigating the workings of the intitute 
at Quantico and at Washington, I am 
ambitious for the continued growth and 
success of the organization. I was deep- 
ly impressed by the zeal and determina- 
tion of the Marines pursuing courses. 
Men thus employed seldom, if ever, find 
time to get into trouble. I believe that 
the time is not far distant when every 
Marine will consider it not only his duty 
but also his great privilege to avail him- 
self of the unexcelled advantages that are 
his; and such realization would surely be 
the most welcome reward that could come 
to the founder and his enthusiastic and 
capable successors who have worked with 
such intelligent devotion for the success 
of the institute. Men, make this your 
motto: “Onward and upward, success 
and victory ever and failure never.” 
With sincere wishes for a most suc- 
cessful year, I am, 
L. W. BUCHHOLZ, 
Professor of Education, 
Counselor Rehabilitation 
Division for Disabled 
Service Men. 





CRITIQUE 


Tue LEATHERNECK compliments the 
Air Scout, especially for the issue of De- 
cember 19th. The editorial on football 
attracted our attention and we hope it 
serves to better conditions that now are 
unfavorable. 

The Mountaineer, of the U. S. S. West 
Virginia, prints much athletic news. 
Nothing is more important. 

The Newport Recruit dazzles us with a 
three-color front page, and then follows 
up with more Christmas, and what is still 
better, some excellent athletic news. It 
says “athletic training teaches courage, 
confidence and responsibility.” 

At’em Arizona gives us a good de- 
scription of the Pennsy-Arizona Smoker. 
The Mississippi Bulletin gives us some 
interesting boxing dope. The Tennessec¢ 
Tar is a paper we like. Full of peppy 
news, athletic dope, and an interesting 
column of “aggrivating ads,” in the 
Ridgerunner’s column, such as: 


J. H. BASCOM & CO. 
Still Running After 50 Years of 
Business 


The thing most of us are prone to be 
guilty of is “stealing” the other fellow’s 
thunder when we start editing. To be 
original is one of the most difficult things 
we have tried to accomplish, but we must 
keep on trying. As General Butler said 
to a bunch of Marines on one occasion: 
“If you see a sign, ‘Marines Not Allowed 
Here,’ ‘Private—Keep Out,’ ‘Road Closed,’ 
‘Keep Off the Grass,’ ‘Beware—Bad Dog,’ 
ete., go right in or through. There is 
probably something worth seeing inside.” 
That is the case with a paper. If there 
is something original about it, there is 
probably something worth seeing inside. 

As we gaze at the Sea Bag of the good 
old Oke we are pleasantly reminded of 
Christmas again. The Base Newspaper 
tells us all over its front that it wishes 
us a Merry Christmas, but we forgive it 
for that after finding that it forgot about 
Santa Claus for a few pages, but are 
brought up short by a reprinted article 
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on prohibition. If we could find no bet- 
ter copy than prohibition, we would print 
something original. This is a subject all 
of us should avoid, we believe. We have 
studiously avoided that subject, and yet 
have been stepped on for things we did 
unconsciously, like printing some of Kip- 
ling’s verse, with no other purpose than 
to give the reader the poetry. We just 
pass this on to the rest of you for your 
information. We have had some experi- 
ence which may or may not be of worth 
to you. 


The Hoist of USNTS, San Diego, jolts 
us into a sitting posture, with a flare of 
red and green, illustrating that sea-going 
Santa once more. Our nerves may be on 
edge, but we have seen that fellow given 
so much free publicity that we honestly 
believe he could go into any city and 
draw a larger paid audience than Red 
Grange. 


In looking over our British contempo- 
raries, we do not find Christmas or Santa 
Claus mentioned, but we expect to wake 
up in the middle of the night and find a 
boatload of magazines from Europe, pre- 
senting Santa in a greater array of color 
than ever, if possible. There, again, we 
speak of ourselves, for we committed the 
unpardonable sin of using a green ink 
for a fine screen half-tone cover, when 
blue would have produced much better 
results. See how Santa can break up a 
happy editorial household? 

But happily, we have some copies of 
magazines not devoted to a reindeer 
driver. Probably these magazines no 
longer believe there is a Santa Claus. 
Let us hope they do. There are entirely 
too many unsophisticated people now. 
Anyway, upon closer examination of these 
magazines we find they were published 
long before the Santa season. 

But, to come back to earth, we have 
before us the Globe and Laurel, of the 
Royal Marines. It has a blue and gold 
cover, which seems to us very attractive. 
As far as the editorial content is con- 
cerned, it should interest the Royal Ma- 
rines. That is about the highest praise 
we know. We note a cut in the Novem- 
ber issue reprinted from the Marine Base 
Weekly, San Diego, Cal. In this issue 
there also appears a brief history of the 
U. S. Marine Corps, from an article writ- 
ten by Major-General Lejeune. 

Naturally we find the Globe and Laurel 
and Our Navy among the most interest- 
ing of our exchanges. We have the Sap- 
per, the Royal Army Ordnance Gazette, 
and the U. S. Army Recruiting News 
with us. We like the manner in which 
the latter is edited. The Infantry Jour- 
nal and the Military Engineer both have 
good material in them. We also have the 
Gunner, of the Royal Artillery Associa- 
tion. Most British magazines seem alike, 
but this one is different. It is smaller, 
but uses more and better cuts than most 
magazines of this type. 

There is another paper which we have 
reserved this space for. It is The Re- 
cruiter. This is a magazine published by 
Marines on recruiting duty. It is mimeo- 
graphed, using cartoons, color and art 
work of a very high grade. There are 
some good men working on this project. 
We do not know just whe they are, but 
we wish to compliment them. 

We have a hard road to trek as well 
as you, and one of the greatest puzzles 
of all time is, we believe, the palate of 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Total number individuals enrolled_.. 7,135 
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—— SPARE TIME == 


I note that another name for correspondence study is “Spare-time Study.” How many of us really understand 
the true significance of the term “Spare Time?” Often it isa misnomer. What we sometimes allude to as spare 
time is not such at all, but is time which should be applied to useful endeavor, either on actual work in hand, or 
in preparation for the future. There is no time for loafing. By that I do not mean recreation, for clean, whole- 
some recreation is the spice of life, and there should be some time on the daily schedule of every person for a 
few hours. But when the time for recreation is past, the attention again should be turned to the constructive 
problem in hand, that of making ourselves useful agents for the betterment of ourselves as individuals, and for 
the advancement of mankind as a whole. 

The world does not stand still, as has been often quoted to us all. It must move forward or backward. By 
scanning the pages of history, even superficially, it is easy to note that we have gone forward step by step. This 
is attributable to some cause. And credit is due to none other than those men whose lives and deeds illuminate 
the pages of history. Men were not content to wander listlessly down the road of life without doing something 
to make the journey easier for themselves and for the countless millions who were to follow. Those monuments 
to their lives were not constructed through chance, but were the results of lives definitely planned and carefully 
executed. The success of every great man lies in his ability to organize his energies so they are distributed prop- 
erly and systematically through their respective functions. To these men there is no such thing as spare time, for 
there is something to be done with all of it. 

We of the Marines, of course, understand the term as relating to that part of our time which is not taken 
up with official duties. What should be done with that time depends upon the men themselves. Recreation? 
Surely. Athletics? By all means. But what about those many hours which are void of any definite occupation, 
which could be turned into useful and constructive channels? The Marine Corps Institute offers an attractive 
assortment of courses containing information along any line in which a man might be interested. There are 
also courses designed for men whose fundamental education is deficient, such as Good English, Mathematics, 
Geography, a knowledge of which is essential no matter where a man may be placed. Many Marines are for- 
saking this opportunity to better themselves, preferring to drift with the current rather than put forth a little 
effort. But a large per cent are grasping it eagerly. Why not all? 


Brigadier-General, U. S. M. C., 
American High Commissioner to Haiti. 








FALSE PRIDE 
Any man who is ashamed to admit being backward is suffering from false pride. Self-respect de- 
mands that he correct this condition at once by MAILING THIS SLIP. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D. C. 


I wish to avail myself of the government’s free course in__________----------------. 
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CHAMPIONS OF 1925 WHO GAINED THEIR 


PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL 
World’s—Pittsburgh Pirates. 
National League—Pittsburgh Pirates. 
American League—Washington Senators. 
Leading Batsman (N. L.)—Rogers Hornsby, St. Louis. 
Leading Batsman (A. L.)—Harry Heilmann, Detroit. 
Leading Pitcher (N. L.)—William Sherdel, St. Louis. 
Leading Pitcher (A. L.)—Stanley Coveleskie, Washington. 
Winner of National League’s Most Valuable Player Prize— 
Rogers Hornsby, St. Louis. 
Winner of American League’s Most Valuable Player Prize— 
Roger Peckingpaugh, Washington. 





PROFESSIONAL BOXING 
Heavyweight—Jack Dempsey, Salt Lake City. 
Light-heavyweight — Paul Berlenbach, New York, world’s 

champion; Gene Tunney, New York, American champion. 
Middleweight—Harry Greb, Pittsburgh. 
Welterweight—Mickey Walker, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Lightweight—Rocky Kansas, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Junior Lightweight—Todd Morgan, Seattle. 
Featherweight—Louis (Kid) Kaplan, Meriden, Conn. 
Bantamweight—Charlie (Phil) Rosenberg, New York. 
Flyweight—Fidel LaBarba, Los Angeles, American champion. 


TURF 
Leading two-year-old—Pompey. 
Leading three-year-old—American Flag. 
Leader in Older Division—Princess Doreen. 
Leading Money Winning Horse—Pompey ($121,630). 
Leading Money Winning Owner—Glen Riddle Farm Stable 
($140,255). 
Leading Jockey—Albert Mortensen. 
Leading Trainer—Samuel C. Hildreth. 


FOOTBALL 


._President’s Cup—U. S. Marine Corps. 


Leading Eastern Team—Dartmouth. 

Leading Middle Western Team—University of Michigan. 

Leading Southern Team—University of Alabama. 

Western Conference—University of Michigan. 

Pacific Coast Conference—University of Washington. 

Southern Conference—University of Alabama. 

Missouri Valley Conference—University of Missouri. 

Rocky Mountain Conference—Colorado Agricultural College. 

Southwestern Conference—Texas A. and M. College. 

Big Three—Princeton. 

Service—United States Military Academy. 

Little Three—Amherst. 

Pacific Northwest Conference—University of Washington and 
Oregon Aggies. 

Southern California Conference—Occidental. 

New England Conference—Maine and New Hampshire. 

Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Association—Oglethorpe. 














GOLF 
National Open—Willie Macfarlane, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
National Amateur—Robert T. Jones, Atlanta, Ga. 
National Professional—Walter Hagen, New York. 
British Open—Jim Barnes, New York. 
British Amateur—Robert Harris, Scotland. 
National Women’s—Glenna Collett, Providence, R. I. 
National Seniors—Frederick Snare, Garden City, N. Y. 
Eastern Intercollegiate Team—Yale. 
Metropolitan Open—Gene Sarazen, New York. 
Metropolitan Amateur—Jesse Sweetser, Siwanoy. 
National Public Links—Raymond J. McAuliffe, Buffalo, N. Y. 
National City Team—New York. 


TENNIS 
Winner of Davis Cup—United States. 
Challenging Nation for Davis Cup—France. 
National Men’s Singles—William T. Tilden 2d, Philadelphia. 
National Men’s Doubles—Vincent Richards, New York, and 
R. Norris Williams, Philadelphia. 
National Women’s Singles—Miss Helen Wills, Berkeley, Cal. 


National Women’s Doubles—Miss Helen Wills, Berkeley, Cal., 


and Miss Mary K. Browne, Santa Monica, Cal. 
Wimbledon Men’s Singles—Rene Lacoste, France. 


Wimbledon Men’s Doubles—Jean Borotra and Rene Lacoste, 


France. 


Wimbledon Women’s Singles—Suzanne Lenglen, France. 

Wimbledon Women’s Doubles—Suzanne Lenglen, France, and 
Miss Elizabeth Ryan, England. 

Wimbledon Mixed Doubles—Suzanne Lenglen and Jean Bo- 
rotra, France. 

National Clay Courts Singles—William T. Tilden 2d, Phila- 
delphia. 

National Veterans’ Singles—Alfred J. Cawse, Staten Island. 

National Veterans’ Doubles—Samuel Hardy and Walter L. 
Pate, New York. 

Intercollegiate Singles—Edward G. Chandler, University of 
California. 

Intercollegiate Doubles—G. Hillis and Gerald Stratford, Uni- 
versity of California. 

National Indoor Singles—Jean Borotra, France. 

National Indoor Men’s Doubles—Jean Borotra, France, and 
A. W. Asthalter, New York. 

Interservice Team—United States Army. 


TRACK AND FIELD 
National Outdoor Senior Champions 


100-Yard Dash—Frank Hussey, New York A. C. 

220-Yard Dash—Jackson Scholz, New York A. C. 

440-Yard Run—Cecil G. Cooke, Salem Crescent A. C. 
880-Yard Run—Allan Helffrich, New York A. C. 

One-Mile Run—Ray Buker, Illinois A. C. 

Six-Mile Run—George Lermond, Boston A. A. 

Ten-Mile Run—Willie Ritola, Finnish-American A. C. 
Fifteen-Mile Run—Albert Michelson, East Portchester, Conn. 
Two-Mile Steeplechase—Russel Payne, Illinois A. C. 
Marathon Run—Charles L. Mellor, Chicago. 

Three-Mile Walk— Harry Hinkle, Harlem Evening High 


School. 

Seven-Mile Walk—Willie Plant, Morningside A. C. 
120-Yard Hurdles—George Guthrie, Ohio State University. 
220-Yard Low Hurdles—C. Brookins, University of Iowa. 
440-Yard Hurdles—F. Morgan Taylor, Illinois A. C. 

“ Running High Jump—Harold Osborn, Illinois A. C. 
16-Pound Hammer Throw—Matt McGarth, New York A. C. 
Javelin Throw—H. Y. Bonura, St. Stanislaus College. 
Running Broad Jump—DeHart Hubbard, University of Michi- 


gan. 
16-Pound Shotput—Clarence Houser, Hollywood A. C. 
Pole Vault—Harry Smith, Los Angeles A. C. 
Running Hop, Step and Jump—Homer Martin, Illinois A. C. 
56-Pound Weight Throw—Matt McGarth, New York A. C. 
Discus Throw—Clarence Houser, Hollywood A. C. 
Decathlon—Harold Osborn, Illinois A. C. 
Pentathlon—Paul Courtois, New York A. C. 
440-Yard Relay—New York A. C. 
880-Yard Relay—New York A. C. 
One-Mile Relay—New York A. C. 
Two-Mile Relay—New York A. C. 
Four-Mile Relay—New York A. C. 


Cross-COUNTRY 


National Senior—Willie Ritola, New York. 

National Senior Team—Finnish-American A. C., New York. 
National Junior—Frank Carney, Philadelphia. 

National Junior Team—New York Athletic Club. 
Metropolitan Senior—Willie Ritola, Finnish-American A. C. 
Metropolitan Senior Team—Finnish-American A. C. 
Eastern Intercollegiate—Willard L. Tibbetts, Harvard. 
Eastern Intercollegiate Team—Syracuse University. 
Western Conference—Chapman, University of Wisconsin. 
Western Conference Team—University of Wisconsin. 


SWIMMING 
National Senior Indoor Champions 


50 Yards, Men—John Weissmuller, Illinois A. C. 

100 Yards, Men—John Weissmuller, Illinois A. C. 

220 Yards, Men—Arne Borg, Sweden. 

500 Yards, Men—Arne Borg, Sweden. 

150-Yard Backstroke, Men—Paul Wyatt, Uniontown, Pa. 

220-Yard Breaststroke, Men—Walter Spence, Brooklyn Cen- 
tral Swimming Club. 

200-Yard Relay, Men—Chicago Athletic Association. 

Pentathlon, Men—Walter Spence, Brooklyn Central Swim- 
ming Club. 
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HONORS IN VARIOUS BRANCHES OF SPORT 


Sao Diving (3 feet), Men—Albert White, Olympic Club. 
Fancy Diving (10 feet), Men—Albert W hite, Olympic Club. 
Plunge, Men—T. K. Simerson, Idora Park. 
a alter Spence, Brooklyn Central Swimming 
ub. 
Water Polo, Men—Olympic Club. 
400-Yard Relay, Men—lIllinois A. C. 
50 Yards, Women—Elainor Garratii, San Rafael, Cal. 

100 Yards, Women—Ethel Lackie, Illinois A. C 

220 Yards, Women—Helen Wainwright, Women’s Swimming 
Association, New York. 

500 Yards, Women—Martha Norelius, New York. 

100-Yard Backstroke, Women—Sybil Bauer, Illinois A. C. 

220-Yard Breaststroke, Women—Agnes Geraghty, Women’s 
Swimming Association. 

220-Yard Relay, Women—Los Angeles Athletic Club. 

400-Yard Relay, Women—Women’s Swimming Association, 
New York. 

Pentathlon, Women—Helen Wainwright, Women’s Swimming 
Association. 

Fancy Dive (10 feet), Women—Helen Meany, Women’s Swim- 
ming Association. 

Plunge, Women—Dorothy McWood, Michigan State College. 


National Senior Outdoor Champions 


100 Yards, Men—John Weissmuller, Illinois A. C. 

440 Yards, Men—John Weissmuller, Illinois A. C. 

880 Yards, Men—John Weissmuller, Illinois A. C. 

One Mile, Men—Harry Glancy, Cincinnati. 

Springboard Dive (10 feet), Men—Pete Desjardine, Miami. 

Plain High Dive, Men—Pete Desjardine, Miami. 

Fancy High Dive, Men—Pete Desjardine, Miami. 

440-Yard Breaststroke, Men—Bob Skelton, Illinois A. C. 

220-Yard Backstroke, Men—Walter Laufer, Cincinnati. 

880-Yard Relay, Men—lIllinois A. C. 

Long Distance, Men—Clarence Ross, New York A. C. 

Long Distance Team, Men—Brooklyn Central Swimming Club. 

300-Yard Medley, Men—Harry Glancy, Cincinnati. 

One Mile, Women—Ethel McGarry, Women’s Swimming As- 
sociation. 

Plain High Dive, Women—Caroline Smith, Illinois A. C. 

Fancy High Dive, Women—Helen Meany, Women’s Swim- 
ming Association. 

220-Yard Backstroke, Women—Sybil Bauer, Illinois A. C. 

220-Yard Breaststroke, Women—Agnes Geraghty, Women’s 
Swimming Association. 

880-Yard Relay, Women—Women’s Swmiming Association. 

Long Distance, Women—Ethel McGarry, Women’s Swimming 
Association. 


YACHTING 


International Six-Meter Races—United States. 

Seawanhaka Cup—United States (Lanai). 

King’s Cup Race—Vagrant, Harold S. Vanderbilt. 
International Star Class—Ace, Harold Iselin. 

—_- Cup Race for Schooners—Vagrant, Harold S. Vander- 


Astor Cup Race for Sloops—Spartan, H. Wilmer Hanan. 


MoToR BOATING 


Winner of Gold Cup—Baby Bootlegger, Caleb Bragg, New 
York City. 

Winner of Baden Memorial Trophy—Baby Bootlegger, Caleb 
Bragg, New York City. 

Winner of James Craig Ocean Trophy—Jeanne II, Wayne M. 
Barker, Philadelphia. 


ROWING 


World’s Professional Sculling—Major Goodsell, Australia. 

World’s Amateur Sculling—Jack Beresford, Jr., England. 

Diamond Sculls—Jack Beresford, Jr., England. 

National Senior Singles—W alter M. Hoover, Philadelphia. 

National Association Singles—Russell S. Codman, Boston. 

— — Quarter-Mile—Algernon G. Fitzpatrick, Phil- 
adelphia 

National. Senior Doubles—E. F. Hagerty and Algernon G. 
Fitzpatrick, Philadelphia. 

National Senior Four-Oared with Coxswain — Pennsylvania 
Barge Club, Philadelphia. 


National Senior Eight-Oared Shells — Pennsylvania Barge 
Club, Philadelphia. 
National Senior Quadruple Sculls — Bachelor Barge Club, 


Philadelphia. 

Winner of Philadelphia Gold Challenge Cup—Jack Beresford, 
Jr., England. 

American Henley Eight-Oared Shells—United States Naval 
Academy. 


Poughkeepsie Regatta—United States Naval Academy. 
Yale-Harvard Race—Yale. 
Child’s Cup Race—University of Pennsylvania. 


TROTTING AND PACING 


Leading Two-year-old—Peter Maltby, 2:06%. 

Leading Three-year-old—Aileen,Guy, 2:03%. 

Leading Mare—Margaret Dillon, 1:59%. 

Leading Money-winning Pacer—Ribbon Cane ($27,500). 
Leading Driver—Tommy Murphy, Syracuse, wh Es 
Leading Trotter—M. McElwyn, 1:59. 


IcE SKATING 


World’s Amateur—Clas Thunberg, Finland. 

International Outdoor—Francis Allen, Chicago. 

International Indoor—Joe Moore, New York City. 

National Outdoor—Francis Allen, Chicago. 

National Professional—Arthur Staff, Chicago. 

World’s Figure Skating—Boeckl, Austria. 

National Men’s Fancy Skating—Nathaniel W. Niles, Boston. 

National Women’s Fancy Skating—Miss Beatrice Loughran, 
New York. 

National Doubles Fancy Skating—Mrs. Theresa Weld Blanch- 
ard and Nathaniel W. Niles, Boston. 

World’s Fair Figure Skating — Miss Jaross and Ludwig 
Wride, Austria. 

International Women’s Indoor—Miss Lelia Brooks, Toronto. 

International Outdoor Junior—Willie Logan, St. John, N. B. 

Women’s National Junior Figure Skating—Miss Ada Bau- 
mann, New York. 


HOCKEY 


National Amateur—Pittsburgh Yellow Jackets. 
Western Amateur—Pittsburgh Yellow Jackets. 
Eastern Amateur—Pittsburgh Hornets. 
World’s Professional—Victoria Cougars. 
National Hockey League—Montreal Canadiens. 
Big Three—Yale. 


PROFESSIONAL BILLIARDS 


World’s 18.2 Balkline—Edouard Horemans, Belgium. _ 
World’s 18.1 Balkline—William F. Hoppe, New York City. 
Pocket Billiards—Frank Taberski, New York City. 
Three-Cushion—Robert L. Cannefax, St. Louis. 

National Junior 18.2 Balkline—Kamekichi Suzuki, Japan. 


AMATEUR BILLIARDS 


International 18.2 Balkline—Edgar T. Appleby, New York. 
National 18.2 Balkline—Francis S. Appleby, New York. 
National 18.1 Balkline—Francis S. Appleby, New York. 
National Class B 18.2 Balkline—James M. Lewis, Brooklyn. 
National Class C 18.2 Balkline—Joseph Honsch, New York. 
Eastern 18.2 Balkline—Edgar T. Appleby, New York. 
Three-Cushion—Dr. Andrew J. Harris, Chicago. 

Pocket Billiards—Carl Vaughn, New York. 

Straight Rail—Edward McGill, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POLo 


National Intercircuit—Fort Bliss. 

National Junior—United States Army Team. 
Intercollegiate—Harvard. 

International Military—United States. 

National Indoor—Yale. 

National Intercollegiate Indoor—Yale. 

National Indoor, Class C—Squadron A, No. 1 Team. 
National Indoor, Class D—Squadron A, No. 1 Team. 
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BASKETBALL 

National A. A. U.—Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. 
National A. A. U. Junior—Utah Agricultural College. 
Eastern Intercollegiate League—Princeton. 
Western Conference—Ohio State University. 
Missouri Valley Conference—Kansas University. 
Pacific Coast Conference—University of California. 
Northwest Conference—Oregon Agricultural College. 
Rocky Mountain Conference—Colorado College. 
Service—United States Military Academy. 
Southern Intercollegiate Conference — University of North 

Carolina. 
Little Three—Amherst. 


SOCCER 
National—Boston Football Club. 
Eastern—Boston Football Club. 
Western—Ben Miller Team, St. Louis. 
American League—Fall River Football Club. 
— pane Football Association Cup—Shawsheen Soccer 
Club. 
Eastern Intercollegiate—Princeton. 
Eastern Interscholastic—Baltimore Polytechnic School. 
Winner of Amateur Cup—Toledo Football Club. 


CYCLING 

World’s Professional—Kaufmann, Switzerland. 

World’s Amateur—Meyer, Holland. 

World’s Motor-Paced—Robert Grassin, France. 

Amreican Professional—F red Spencer, Plainfield, N. J. 

American Professional All-Around—Cecil Walker, Australia. 

American Amateur—Charles Winter, New York. 

American Motor-Paced—George Chapman, Newark. 

American Amateur Road—Edward Merkner, Chicago. 

Winners of New York Six-Day Race, March—Bobby Walt- 
hour, Newark, and Fred Spencer, Plainfield, N. J. 

Winners of New York Six-Day Race, December—Gerard Da- 
baets and Alphonse Goosens, Belgium. 

Winners of Chicago Six-Day Race, February—Bobby Walt- 
hour and Reggie McNamara, Newark. 

Winners of Chicago Six-Day Race, October—Bobby Walthour, 
Newark, and Fred Spencer, Plainfield, N. J. 


AMATEUR BOXING 
National Senior 
112-Pound Class—Alfred Rollinson, Shelton, Conn. 
118-Pound Class—August Gotto, Los Angeles. 
126-Pound Class—Ray Alfano, St. Louis. 
135-Pound Class—Jim McGonical, Weymouth, Mass. 
147-Pound Class—Bernard Barde, Dartmouth. 
160-Pound Class—Clayton Frye, Los Angeles. 
175-Pound Class—Henry Lamar, Washington. 
Heavyweight—Joe Woods, Los Angeles. 
Eastern Intercollegiate—United States Naval Academy. 
PROFESSIONAL WRESTLING 
World’s Heavyweight — Claimed by Joe Stecher, Nebraska, 
and Ed (Strangler) Lewis, Kentucky. Stecher recog- 
nized by New York Commission. 
Graeco-Roman—Wladek Zbyszko, New York. 
AMATEUR WRESTLING 
National Senior 
112-Pound Class—Harold De Marsh, Cushing High School, 
Oklahoma. 
118-Pound Class—George Campbell, 
College. 
126-Pound Class—Buel B. Patterson, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College. 
135-Pound Class—L. Brigham, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
—— Class — Kenneth Truckenmiller, Cornell College, 
owa. 
160-Pound Class—R. W. Hammonds, University of Texas. 
175-Pound Class—O. H. Stuteville, Stillwater, Okla. 
Heavyweight Class — Robert C. Krouse, Multnomah A. C., 
Portland. 
Eastern Intercollegiate Team—Pennsylvania State College. 
Big Three—Yale. 


Oklahoma A. and M. 


FENCING 
National Foils—Lieut. George C. — ne United States Navy. 
National Sabre—Joseph Vince, New Y 
National Epee—William H. Russell, foumes Club, N. Y. ae 
National Three-Weapon—Dr. Joseph E. Gignoux, N. Y. A. C. 
National Foils Team—The Fencers Club, New York on 
National Sabre Team—The Fencers Club, New York City. 
National Epee Team—The Fencers Club, New York City. 
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National Three-Weapon Team—The Fencers Club, N. Y. City. 
Intercollegiate Foils—Stubbs, United States Naval Academy. 
Intercollegiate Sabre—Gordon Wolf, Yale. 
Intercollegiate Epee—Applebaum, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
Intercollegiate Foils Team—United States Naval Academy. 
Intercollegiate Sabre Team—Yale University. 
Intercollegiate Epee Team—Yale University. 
TRAPSHOOTING 

National Amateur—Steve Crothers, Philadelphia. 
National Professional—Homer Clark, East Alton, Pa. 
National Women’s—Miss Gladys Reid, Portland, Ore. 
Grand American Handicap—Elmer C. Starner, Elmira, N. Y. 
National Junior—Jimmy Bonner, New York A 
National All-Around—Steve Crothers, Philadelphia. 
Winner of Amateur Championship of America—Steve Croth- 

ers, Philadelphia. 
National Amateur Doubles—Claude Olney, West Allis, Wis. 
National Professional Doubles—John R. Taylor, Newark, O. 
International Open—Phil R. Miller, Dallas, Texas. 
Interstate—Mark Arie, Champaign, III. 


RIFLE SHOOTING 


International Individual Free Rifle—Hartman, Switzerland. 

International Team Free Rifle—Switzerland. 

International Team Small Bore—United States. 

International Palma Team Match—United States. 

International Individual Palma Match— Wilmer L. Witt, 
United States Navy. 

Wimbledon Cup Match—Capt. W. W. Ashurst, United States 
Marine Corps. 

Leech Cup Match—Lieut. P. E. Conradt, United States Marine 
Corps. 

President’s Match—Lieut. B. C. Hill, United States Engineers. 

National Individual—Staff Sergeant Charles Hakala, Eighth 
Infantry. 

National Team—United States Marine Corps. 

National Individual Small Bore—T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala. 

Intercollegiate Rifle League—Columbia University. 

Eastern Intercollegiate League—University of Pennsylvania. 


PISTOL SHOOTING 


National Individual—Capt. S. S. McLaughlin, U. S. Infantry. 
National Team—United States Infantry. 
Individual Police—Sgt. J. H. Young, Portland, Ore. 
a Team—Portland (Ore.) Police Team. 
> Individual—Priv ate William T. Herrick, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps 
.22 Caliber Gubtewr Individual—T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala. 


AUTO RACING 


American Automobile Association Champion—Peter de Paulo, 
Italy. 
Winner of 500-Mile Indianapolis Race—Peter de Paulo, Italy. 


HANDBALL 


National A. A. U. Singles — Maynard Laswell, Los Angeles 
A. C. 

National A. A. U. Doubles—Herman Dworman and William 
Kammann, Detroit. 

National A. A. U. Handball Singles—T. Tholfsen, Brooklyn. 


BOWLING 
World’s—Jimmie Blouin, Chicago. 
National Individual—Alfred Green, Chicago. 
National Two-Man Team—Edward Shupp and Edward Ka- 
rich, Chicago. 
National Five-Man Team—Weisser Blue Ribbons, Buffalo. 
National All-Events—Clarence Long, Buffalo. 


GYMNASTICS 
National All-Around Champion—Alfred Jochim, Swiss Turn 
Verein. 
National Team Trophy—Los Angeles A. C. 
National Flying Rings—Paul W. Krempel, Los Angeles A. C. 
National Rope Climbing—Manfred Kraemer, Univ. of Penna. 
—s Calisthenics—Emil Preiss, A. G. U. College, Indian- 
polis. 
National Side Horse—Charles Cremer, New York A. C. 
National Long Horse—Fred Berg, Norwegian Turn Society. 
National Horizontal Bar—Curt Rottman, N. Y. Turn Verein. 
National Indian Club Swinging—Ray W. Dutcher, N. Y. A. C. 
National Parallel Bars—Walter Meyer, unattached. 
National Tumbling—David Sharpe, Los Angeles A. C. 
Eastern Intercollegiate Team—U. S. Naval Academy. 
All-Around Eastern Intercollegiate — Stroop, U. S. 
Academy. 
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Parris Islanders Prepare For Banner Cage Season 


MANY GRID STARS TO 
GRACE P. I. QUINTET 


Fatal Attack of Disease Cripples 
Athletic Program 








By JEFF DANIELS 


Although belated, the basketball season 
at Parris Island is now well under weigh. 
An “outside” schedule is being completed 
by Lieut. Donald Spicer, acting athletic 
officer, which embraces a lot of stiff op- 
position. The Island cagemen will stack 
up against some of the best quintets in 
the South, which will include the repre- 
sentative teams which were in the Island 
football schedule, and a goodly number of 
service teams. The Marines’ basketball 
schedule closely resembles the usual 
baseball list. 

Athletics at the Island have suffered 
not a little during the last month be- 
cause of conditions over which no one had 
control, and the result is that basketball 
has necessarily been set aside to await 
the completion of business relative to 
football and other matters. 

At the close of an outstanding football 
season, the post athletic officer, Lieut. C. 
D. Baylis, returned here only to find his 
young son, Charles D. Baylis 3rd, seri- 
ously ill with diphtheria. Two weeks of 
quarantine followed, and “Buddy,” mas- 
cot of all the athletic teams at the Island, 
“went West, fighting like a true Marine.” 
After the funeral, Lieutenant Baylis was 
given an extended leave, and Lieut. E. E. 
“Swede” Larson, coach of the football 
and basketball teams, was to carry on. 
Alas, his own little son had contracted 
the same disease, and “Swede” was quar- 
antined. Athletics were paralyzed for 
the time until Lieut. Donald Spicer, com- 
manding officer of headquarters detach- 
ment and track coach, was appointed act- 
ing athletic officer. The latter carried on 
the work of the athletic department until 
Lieutenant Larson returned to his desk 
a few days ago, and now, after nearly a 
month with both the athletic officer and 
the head coach away, the business of ath- 
letics at the post has resumed normalcy, 
and a good, healthy basketball season is 
looked forward to. 

Many football fans, who enjoyed so 
much seeing their favorites of the foot- 
ball squad throughout the season, and 
who bemoaned the close of same, are now 
happy at seeing eight of the football 
stars out on the mahogany daily for bas- 
ketball practice. Wetja, ceptain of the 
football squad, star quarterback with 
honorable mention in the all-service se- 
lections, and captain of last year’s cage- 
men, is out again this year, and will be 
seen regularly at one of the guard posi- 
tions. 

Gotko, plunging quarterback, and also 
mentioned in the all-service selections, is 
bidding strongly for a guard position 
also, and will probably work well as a 
running mate for Wetja, carrying on the 
pace they set for themselves in football. 
Jordan, Wetja’s second at quarterback, 
and Davis, fighting linesman, are work- 
ing daily for the guard positions, which 


NEW LONDON SUB BASE FIVE OFF 
TO GREAT START 


The New London Submarine Base 
“Gyrene” basketball team has started off 
on what promises to be a championship 
season, having won the first four games 
with a flashing exhibition of cage work. 

Captained by Moore, the Basers first 
met and defeated the Headquarters’ Bat- 
tery, C. N. G., to the tune of 18 to 15. 
Playing their second game of the season, 
the Marines stepped out in the second 
half of their game with the five from the 
U. S. S. Camden, and trimmed them 22 
to 16. Their third meeting was a thrill- 
ing return game with the Headquarters’ 
five, in which the Marines again showed 
their superiority over the State Soldiers 
by leaving the floor a 15 to 14 winner. 
In their fourth game against the Dormat 
five, the Marines won easily, 35 to 18. 








makes it appear that this berth will be 
filled by men of the football squad. 

At the center position, the Island floor- 
men have two good prospects from the 
grid team in Miller and Grissom. The 
former is tall, muscular, and an all- 
around athlete, having won the highest 
individual mark in the physical efficiency 
tests a number of times. As a back on 
the grid team he accounted for a good 
number of touchdowns, and some fine 
playing. During practice in the current 
game, he has been ringing the hampers 
with decision and consistency, and as 
jumper will probably make the grade. 
Grissom, star guard of the football team, 
is displaying ability at this position, and 
in that of forward. That he will land in 
one there is little doubt. 

Among the candidates for the forward 
positions are several crack performers 
from the football team. “Whizbang”’ 
Jimmy Levy, “Surething” Peters and 
“Seconds” Smith will give the Island 
quint speed and precision that should 
rank them with the best. Levy, the “crazy 
runner,” and a member of last year’s 
five, is running true to form, while Smith, 
whose name is also conspicuous in the 
lists of individuals scoring in the physi- 
cal efficiency tests, is making his position 
certain, despite a sprained ankle. As a 
receiver of forward passes, Peters won 
much praise during the football season. 
This ability is standing him in good in 
the cage game, while his ringing markers 
from long range is, like the work of 
Pierce, also a forward and former grid- 
man, a treat. 

Material for the post team does not 
stop here. There is a wealth of fine play- 
ers in the seven teams that compose the 
Interpost League, all of whom are eligi- 
ble to play on the post team at any time 
they show the class. This league opens 
its season at about the same time that 
the post team opens with a series of 
games with the Charleston Marines, 
which will be during the second week of 
January. The complete schedule for the 
season has not been given out by the ath- 
letic office as yet, but from some of the 
names of teams mentioned, there is little 
doubt that it will be a strenuous one. 

The basketball men will be coached by 
Parris Island’s famous football mentor, 
Lieut. E. E. “Swede” Larson. 


SPACE OF YEARS 
RECKON ACTIVITIES 


Hornsby and Tilden Vastly Differ- 
ent From Heavyweight 


Champion 








Jack Dempsey, heavyweight champion 
of the world, has now been idle, so far 
as actual fighting is concerned, for the 
second full year in succession. The title- 
holder has not engaged in a ring combat 
since he defeated Luis Angel Firpo, of 
the Argentine, in their memorable battle 
at the Polo Grounds in September, 1923. 
During that year he also met Tom Gib- 
bons, of St. Paul, in a 15-round bout at 


* Shelby, Mont., and won the decision. For 


the past two years Dempsey has at vari- 
ous times been reported as signed to meet 
Harry Wills, negro boxer and most for- 
midable challenger for the champion’s 
crown, but the bout between these two 
now seems as far off as ever. Wills has 
now been pursuing Dempsey for a num- 
ber of years, and on July 17 of this year 
Dempsey appeared before the State Ath- 
letic Commission to announce that he was 
ready to accept Wills’ challenge for a 
championship match, but, failing to close 
the match, he again was placed on the in- 
eligible list. 





Two of the most noted figures now ac- 
tive in the world of sport completed six 
years of domination in their respective 
spheres during 1925. One is Roger Horns- 
by, manager and star second baseman of 
the St. Louis National League Baseball 
Club, and the other is William T. Tilden, 
national tennis champion. Hornsby won 
the batting championship of the National 
League during 1925 for the sixth con- 
secutive season, his average for the past 
season being .403. This established a new 
National League record, the previous 
mark of five consecutive years having 
been held by himself. Other honors also 
came to Hornsby during the past year, 
when he was appointed manager of the 
Cardinals and when he was chosen as 
the most valuable player to his team in 
the league. Tilden carried off the national 
tennis championship for the sixth succes- 
sive year, thus establishing a new record. 
He retained his title in as strong a field 
as ever competed for the national honors, 
and he again triumphed over William M. 
Johnston in the final round. 








At Your 
POST EXCHANGE 
Leather Bags and Suit Cases 
Matchless Wardrobe, Dress and 
Steamer Trunks 
Made by 
HOLDEN TRUNK & BAG 
COMPANY 
Petersburg, Virginia 
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FORMER SERVICE BOXERS NOW HOLDING 
THE LIMELIGHT IN FISTIANA 


Prodigies of The Three Branches of Uncle Sam’s Services Vie 
For Championship Berths In Their Respective Classes. 


By consistent fighting, and consistently 
winning each fight, former and active 
service boxers have now reached the 
stage where they are topnotchers in their 
respective classes. In other words, the 
boom is on! The market is loaded with 
boxers who have recently laid aside the 
uniform of one of the three branches, 
and are now holding their own and con- 
tending for championship titles in the 
world of Fistiana. 


Of late the sporting pages of the coun- ~ 


try have contained column after column 
of material dealing with the doings of 
former Leathernecks, Gobs and Dough- 
boys who have chosen the ring as a ca- 
reer. Uncle Sam has taken on the nom 
de plume of “Boxing Instructor.” Anda 
GOOD one, too. The Corps is being rep- 
resented by Gene Tunney and Ad Stone, 
the Navy by Eddie Huffman and “Honey 
Boy” Finnegan, while the Army has had 
Bobby Garcia and Corporal Schwartz 
touting. their colors. The above named 
are only a few of the many who have 
been going great guns around the squared 
ring, and practically every show has seen 
at least one bout in which the partici- 
pants have been service men 

A little while back Ad Stone and Eddie 
Huffman clashed. And CLASH it was! 
It was a plain case of Marine and Sailor 
again, and while it may be “One For All 
and All For One” in other things, it is 
always “Each For One’s Self” whenever 
representatives from these services swap 
punches. 

As reports widely differ as to the out- 
come of this meeting, it may be well to 
call it a draw, with everything even, until 
after the outcome of their next meeting, 
which will be held very shortly. 

Gene Tunney has packed his bag of 
mitts and traveled in the direction taken 
by “Red” Grange—South. He has been 
booked for two or three bouts down where 
the oranges grow, and is still hoping for 
a chance at the title. 

“Honey Boy” Finnegan, the Navy’s 
pride and joy, recently took his feather- 
weight into combat with Bobby Garcia, 
the doughboy’s dough, and would have 
easily trimmed the little Camp Holabird 
boxer if he hadn’t hit Finnegan low and, 
after repeated warnings, been disquali- 
fied. 

Harry Greb, middleweight champ, has 
made another bid to have a go with Tun- 
ney in February. It is a cinch that he 
is a brute for punishment. 

The last Christmas season was ushered 
in with all the fighting necessary, with 
Tex Rickard in the role of Santa Claus. 
The famous promoter and his New Gar- 
den were hosts to numerous boxing cards, 
the proceeds going to charity. Mike Mc- 
Tigue and “Tiger” Flowers, the Atlanta 
mixer, were headliners at one of these 
shows, and although McTigue was given 
the decision, it rightfully should have 











By Ep. HAGENAH 





A FEW OF THE MANY ACTIVE 
MARINE BOXERS 
Marine Base, San Diego 

Eddie Welk, heavyweight. 
Ted Dix, lightweight. 
Quantico, Va. 
Ted Gooding, lightweight. 
Don McKay, lightweight. 
Frankie Cheslock, welterweight. 
Jack Oros, lightweight. 
Joe Morasco, welterweight. 
Jack McCarthy, lightweight. 
J. Stencil, lightweight. 
Heinie Gottesman, welterweight. 
Jack Hunt, light-heavyweight. 
Joe Sedley, junior lightweight. 
Whitey Roloff, middleweight. 
Jimmy Hill, light-heavyweight. 
Joe Wasco, light-heavyweight. 
Washington, D. C. 
Frenchy Caussin, middleweight. 
Bremerton, Wash. 
Tommy rey lightweight. 
U S. Mississippi 
Ted Schneider, heavyweight. 
Parris Island 
Walter Vance, lightweight. 
George Verner, welterweight. 
Jack Jucker, middleweight. 
“Kid” Huckaby, bantamweight. 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 
Kid Rubio, welterweight. 











been given to Flowers. Fidel Larba, fly- 
weight champion, met Lew Perfetti, of 
New York, on the same card, and de- 
feated the New Yorker in a fast and furi- 
ous ten-round flurry. 

Young Stribling, the Georgia flash, has 
taken unto himself a bride. Yes, a little 
Southern miss who had been his most 
earnest booster since 
Stribling first left high 
school. Billy Roche 
says: “Another good 
fighter gone wrong.” 

The biggest joke in 
boxing circles today is 
the Dempsey vs. Fight- 
ing case. 

Jack continues to 
announce his desire 
to fight. The pro- 
moters are forever 
stating that they will 
promote the affair. 
The contenders are 
still willing to con- 
tend. And they haven't 
any place to fight. 

Lots of time, but no 
place. 

Seems as if no State 
will allow them a 
chance to even erect 
a ring, and the mess 
becomes more entan- 
gling every day. 


Damon Runyon, famous international 
sports writer and probably’ the best 
posted writer regarding boxing, recently 
wrote regarding Ad Stone, former Ma- 
rine Corps boxer, who has sprung into 
prominence and is making a bid for a 
chance at the light-heavyweight cham- 
pionship. The following is Mr. Runyon’s 
story: 

In Philadelphia recently, I encountered 
Ad Stone, the former Marine, who told 
me a story that illustrates the peril that 
attaches to the Manly Art of Scrambling 


Ears. Stone is a light- 
heavyweight fighter. 
Some months ago he 
met young Striblin 
the Georgia sch ot 
boy, in a no-decision 
bout in Newark, and 
during the struggle 
Stribling stuck a 
thumb in one of 
Stone’s eyes. 


Stone does not say 
it was intentional on 
Stribling’s part. On 
the contrary, he is 
inclined to think it 
was purely acciden- 
tal. But as a result 
Stone had a narrow 
escape from total 
blindness. The day 
after the fight, doctors told him that his 
ring career was finished, and that he 
might consider himself very lucky if his 
eyesight was saved. 


However, a long rest and great care 
has apparently completely restored 
Stone’s sight, though he still has to use 
glasses for reading. He recently boxed 
Tommy Loughran in Philadelphia and 
showed all the form that made him one 
of the most promising light heavies in 
the land up to the night of the accident 
in Newark. 








Ad Stone 





Oddly enough, the accident probably 
helped Stone win the fight with Stribling. 
There was no doubt about the result. 
Stone got all the newspaper decisions. 

But up to the moment Stribling stuck 
his thumb in Stone’s eye, the Marine had 
been boxing the schoolboy at long range 
and was getting outscored. 


“When his thumb went in my eye, I 
suffered the most intense pain, and my 
vision was crossed up somehow so that I 
saw too or three Striblings,” said Stone. 
“I told my manager, Boo-hoo Hoff, about 
it when I went back to my corner, and he 
said, ‘Well, the only thing you can do is 
to get close to him and stay close to him 
and keep punching.’ 
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“That’s just what I did,” continued 
Stone. “I had to locate Stribling by 
sense of feeling more than anything, and 
then I kept on top of him and hammered 
him. I know now that’s the way to fight 
Stribling, anyway. 

“My eyes seemed all right soon after 
the fight, but the next day I commenced 
to have my troubles. On top of that, the 
doctors later discovered that I had half 
a dozen badly abscessed teeth, and that 
the poison from them had scattered all 
through my system. 

“A lot of it must have settled in my 
right thigh, because I couldn’t move that 
leg for some time. Yes, sir, I’ve had 
plenty of woes, but thank Heaven I’ve 
still got my eyesight. No, I can’t believe 
Stribling did it intentionally. I can’t be- 
lieve that any man would do such a thing 
intentionally.” 





But for all Ad _ Stone’s altruistic 
thought, there is no denying that such a 
thing as sticking a thumb in an oppo- 
nent’s eye has been done intentionally by 
some exponents of the Manly Art of 
Scrambling Ears. 

This wicked and inhuman trick has 
probably been responsible for many cases 
of blindness in the boxing game. It is 
employed by holding the thumb straight 
and stiff across the index finger, so that 
it projects beyond the hand, instead of 
keeping it folded in with the knuckles. 

It is, of course, quite possible that in 
the excitement of a hot battle, a fighter 
may accidentally jab this thumb into an 
opponent’s eye, but when this occurs time 
and again, it becomes something more 
than accident. 

I have never heard Stribling accused of 
malicious intent in this regard, but I 
know a number of other battlers who are 
specifically charged with deliberately us- 
ing their thumbs to villainous purpose. 

It is a species of mayhem, which should 
be punishable by penitentiary sentence. 
But it would be extremely difficult to 
prove criminal intent in a case of this 
kind. 





You can imagine the mind and heart of 
a man who would deliberately take 
chances on blinding a fellow-man. Yet 
such men exist in the Manly Art of 
Scrambling Ears, and some of them are 
good fighters, too. 

I am inclined to blame the referees 
more than anyone else for permitting 
them to get away with it. I have time 
and again seen boxers employing the 
meanest and lowest of boxing tricks, such 
as thumbing, heeling and butting, and 
have seen the referees pass these tricks 
over with mere warnings. 

Of course, they should immediately dis- 
qualify the offending boxers, especially 
boxers notorious for that sort of thing. 
But how many referees are there who 
have the nerve to properly discipline a 
boxer on such grounds? I have never 
yet seen a single referee who seemed to 
have nerve enough to enforce all the 
rules of pugilistic contest. 


For instance, I have seen Harry Wills, 
the Brown Panther of New Orleans, in a 
dozen battles, and have seen him clamp 
an opponent under one arm with his left 
hand and slug him with his right in open 
violation of the rules against holding and 
nitting 
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Everybody that ever saw Wills fight 
knows that he is going to fight in this 
manner. The referee generally warns 
Harry against it in advance. Then Wills 
promptly holds and slugs, and the referee 
warns him again. 

He does not disqualify Wills. He mere- 
ly warns him. Meantime, the punch is 
in, and Harry’s opponent is feeling pretty 
sick. I have seen this happen not once, 
but one dozen times, and have yet to see 
Wills disqualified. 

If it isn’t against the rules, why does 
the referee warn Harry in advance 
against it? And if it is against the rules, 
why doesn’t the referee disqualify Wills? 

I give it up. 





“SIR, I HAVE TO REPORT THAT THE 
SHIP HAS BEEN BLOWN UP 
AND IS SINKING” 
(Continued from Page 12) 


played the good order we would expect 
from American Marines and Bluejackets 
when, as then, all conditions were ripe 
for panic and demoralization. 

Private William Anthony, of the Ma- 
rine Guard, at the time of the explosion, 
was the orderly of Captain Sigsbee, who 
was in his cabin. The lights were in- 
stantly obscured and the compartments 
filled with smoke; there was immediate 
and intense darkness. 

Captain Sigsbee left his cabin through 
the usual passage forward, and while 
feeling his way along it was met, near 
the outer door of the superstructure, by 
Private Anthony, who was groping his 
way into the cabin to fulfill, despite the 
extreme danger, the precise duties of his 
position by notifying his Commanding 
Officer of the explosion. Anthony ran 
against Captain Sigsbee in the darkness, 
hastily apologized, and, standing at at- 
tention, reported: “Sir, I have to report 
that the ship has been blown up and is 
sinking!’ Anthony has been pictured as 
having preceded his report with the cus- 
tomary and required salute. There is 
little doubt but that he did salute, for 
there is no reason to believe that he 
would have changed a habit acquired 
through many years of keeping. How- 
ever, “the dramatic effect of a salute,” 
wrote Captain Sigsbee, “cannot add to his 
heroism. If he had made a salute, it 
could not have been seen in the blackness 
of that compartment. Anthony did his 
whole duty at great personal risk at a 
time when he might have evaded the dan- 
ger without question.” 

Anthony hung near Captain Sigsbee 
with unflagging zeal and watchfulness 
all that night until the ship was aban- 
doned. 

After leaving his cabin Captain Sigs- 
bee went to the starboard side of the 
maindeck forward of the superstructure. 
He stood there for a short time, looking 
toward the immense dark mass that 
loomed up amidships, but could see noth- 
ing distinctly. He tried to grasp the sit- 
uation, and then asked Anthony for the 
exact time of the explosion. Anthony 
replied: “The explosion took place at 
nine-forty, sir!” They then had to retire 
from the main deck, as that part of the 
ship was rapidly sinking. 

In a letter to the Secretary of the 
Navy, dated April 8, 1898, Captain Sigs- 
hee wrote that “the special feature in the 
case of this service performed by Private 
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Anthony is that, on an occasion when a 
man’s instinct would lead him to seek 
safety outside of the ship, he started into 
the superstructure and toward the cabin, 
irrespective of the danger. The action 
was a noble one, and I feel it an honor to 
call his conduct to the attention of the 
Navy Department, with the recommenda- 
tion that he be made a sergeant.” 





Let Them Tell It 


“All the people who have done great 
things have been alone,” says a writer. 
Especially on the golf links and while 
fishing. 





Seasonable Warning 


“Some day up in Maine,” writes a wag- 
gish correspondent, “a deer is going to be 
mistaken for a hunter and get hurt.” 








BARR’S MARINE RING 


14-K. SOLID GOLD! 





Write for 

Our Large Birthstone or Signet 
ies $8.00 Down 
escrip’ A 

a a $40 $3.50 Month 
Price List | ORDER BY MAIL 











Mention rating, station (or ship), 
expiration of enlistment, birth- 
stone and size. Can be sent C.O.D. 
to any money order post office. 
Initial or lodge emblem encrusted 
in stone, $5 extra. 


CaSstelberg's 


H. H. BARR, President 
2(8 Cranby St., Norfolk, Va. 
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FOR GILLETTE MODEL RAZORS 
Superior Swedish Steel 
ALL. BLADFS GUARANTEED 
6 for 30c. 12 for 60c. 
Remit Silver or Money Order to 
TRUMP RAZOR BLADE CO. 
P.O. Box 396-L, Grand Central P.O., New York 
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OFF THE SOUTHERN 


Lieutenant Edward Carlson, of the Gen- 
darmerie d’Haiti, swung his feet from 
his desk and, rising, cast his book down 
in disgust. After stretching himself, he 
walked to the door of his office and, look- 
ing out, was afforded a view of a few 
yards of rocky, barren shore and, as far 
as his eye could reach, the deep blue 
waters of the Caribbean. 

It was late afternoon, and a stiff sea 
breeze flecked the water into a multitude 
of tiny whitecaps, the gray, overcast sky 
giving promise of rough and stormy 
weather. It was the beginning of the 
hurricane season, and Carlson felt some 
apprehension for the safety of the fifty- 
foot motor-sailer, the property of the 
Gendarmerie, which was anchored a short 
distance from shore. 

The sub-district of Anse a Pitres, which 
he commanded, is situated at the extreme 
southern point of the Republic of Haiti, 
on the Dominican border. It is_ best 
reached by sea, tho there is a nearly im- 
passable trail overland which is used dur- 
ing the hurricane season. Before acquir- 
ing the motor-sailer, the sub-district com- 
mander of Anse a Pitres had been forced 
to employ a native sailboat with a native 
crew to transport him from Marigot to 
Anse a Pitres and return. Due to the 
varying winds, and even more varying 
whims and superstitions of the natives, 
this had proved to be a very slow and 
annoying means of travel. Hence the 
motor-sailer. 


The town of Anse a Pitres, if it can be 
called a town, consists of the Gendarmerie 
barracks and a few rude native habita- 
tions. The inhabitants eke out a precari- 
ous existence by fishing, farming to a 
limited extent, and by trading. The coun- 
try for miles is dry and barren, with 
practically no rainfall, except during the 
hurricane season. Such agricultural pur- 
suits as are carried on are made possible 
by an irrigation system supplied with 
water from the Pedernales River. 

The barracks in which Carlson had his 
quarters are situated on the shore only 
a few feet above high-water mark. It is 
a large “U”-shaped building of typical 
native construction, with the conventional 
galvanized iron or “tin” roof. 

Such was the community in which Lieu- 
tenant Carlson was carrying his share of 
“the white man’s burden.” One hundred 
miles from any vestige of twentieth-cen- 
tury civilization or other white men, he 
carried on through interminable weeks, 
monotonous weeks, during which he did 
not hear a word of his native tongue or 
see another man of his own race, borne 
up by the motto of the Corps—“Semper 
Fidelis.” 

Stepping back into the barracks, he 
buckled on his pistol, picked up his hel- 
met, and started for a stroll through 
town. The first house he passed was that 
of the Magistrat, who, when not engaged 
in affairs of state, worked as a carpenter 
and stonemason. This worthy gentleman 
was just on the point of leaving the house 
when Carlson passed. They greeted each 
other warmly and continued on together. 


THE LEATHERNECK 


A Story by 
DON. HYDE 


“It looks like a bad night, Lieutenant,” 
said the Magistrat in Creole as they 
walked along. “I have lived here fifty 
years, and always when the sky is over- 
cast like this and the sea breeze springs 
up so early in the afternoon there is a 
terrible storm before morning. I would 
advise you to beach your boat.” 

“Il hardly think that necessary,” re- 
plied Carlson. “Of course, if the weather 
does turn bad I will have to do something, 
but I don’t want to beach the boat if I 
ean avoid it. How would it be if I waited 
until high tide and then ran her into the 
lagoon at the mouth of the river?” 

The Magistrat smiled. “You had bet- 
ter take an old man’s advice, Lieutenant. 
When the storm breaks, the sea will be 
terrible. Your boat will be no safer in 
that lagoon than in the open sea. Why, 
the water will rise until the floor of the 
caserne is flooded. Wait and see.” 

“All right,” laughed Carlson, “TI’ll 
wait.” 

They had by this time reached the far 
end of the town and the Magistrat ex- 
cused himself on the plea of a pressing 
engagement. Carlson turned and walked 
back to the barracks alone. The wind 
had died down, but the sky was still over- 
east and of a leaden-gray hue. There 
was an almost perceptible air of tense- 
ness and expectancy. It seemed almost 
as if the elements were waiting, waiting. 

Carlson shrugged his shoulders and en- 
tered his office. On his desk he noticed 
a written message that had evidently 
been received during his short absence. 
There was a telephone line between Anse 
a Pitres and Jacmel, the district head- 
quarters, which gave fair service—at 
times. Messages had to be relayed at 
several points, which caused considerable 
delay and exasperation. 

He picked up the message and read: 


“Sub-District Commander, Anse a Pitres: 
“Port au Prince advises radio received 

from yacht ‘Mary M.’ in trouble off 

southern coast period Location not given 

period Advise this office if you sight her 

comma and render any assistance possi- 

~ period District Commander 14312 
top” 


A yacht in trouble off the southern 
coast of Haiti with a hurricane threaten- 
ing! Not such a nice fix to be in, he 
thought. He again went to the doorway 
and looked out. The air was perfectly 
calm, but the sky now had a coppery hue. 
It was decidedly warmer and the atmos- 
phere had an oppressive feeling. The 
whitecaps had Seqoeenes from the sea, 
and a steady swell had taken their place. 

With his field glasses he carefully 
seanned the sea, but could see nothing 
that even remotely resembled a ship. The 
location of the ship had not been given, 
and the phrase “off the southern coast of 
Haiti” was very vague. The yacht might 
be anywhere between Aux Cayes and 
Cape False. After warning the sentry 
posted in front of the barracks to keep 
a sharp lookout for the yacht and to call 
him in case the ship was sighted, he re- 
turned to his office and discarded book. 
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COAST 


Darkness fell early, and soon after 
Carlson had finished his evening meal 
the storm broke in all its fury. The 
heavens opened and the rain descended 
in torrents, which the furious wind dashed 
madly against the none-too-solid walls of 
the barracks. The wind lashed the sea 
into immense waves that broke on the 
beach with the sound of thunder. 

Fearing for the safety of his boat, 
Carlson hastily donned a raincoat and 
ventured forth. The force of the wind 
nearly carried him off his feet, and the 
breath was blown back into his lungs. 
A sudden flash of lightning enabled him 
to see that his boat was still safe, though 
badly tossed about. No small boat could 
live in such a sea, he thought as he gazed 
upon the tempestuous waters. While de- 
bating with himself as to the best method 
to pursue in beaching the boat, he sud- 
denly saw, far out at sea, the glow of a 
rocket! 

The yacht! She must be somewhere 
out there in that terrible storm-tossed 
sea. He waited a few minutes, and was 
rewarded by seeing another rocket burst 
against the sky. 

There was only one thing to do, and 
he acted quickly. Hurriedly he assembled 
his little command and explained the sit- 
uation. 

“Now, men,” he concluded, “under- 
stand: I will order no one to accompany 
me. If you wish, you may volunteer. If 
none of you volunteer, I will go alone. 
Whoever wishes to volunteer, step one 
pace forward.” 

The little group of gendarmes stood 
still for a moment, indecision written 
large on their dusky faces. Suddenly, 
as if at a given signal, every man stepped 
forward! 

Greatly touched by this show of loy- 
alty, Carlson, his voice choked with emo- 
tion, selected his men. 

“Sergeant Francois, Corporal Pierre- 
Louis and Private Dubonne,” he ordered, 
and, turning to the rest of the men, con- 
tinued: “Men, I shall never forget this. 
You have this night displayed a spirit 
that is in keeping with the best traditions 
of our profession, the oldest and most 
honorable in the world—that of a soldier. 
Dismissed.” 

Directing Sergeant Francois to bring 
blankets, he hurried to the beach with 
the other two men. When Sergeant 
Francois arrived with the blankets, they 
climbed into a small skiff, and, after a 
heroic struggle to keep the frail craft 
afloat, reached the motor-sailer. 

Once safely aboard, Carlson directed 
his men to put on life belts, and, after 
raising the canvas covering in the bow, 
which afforded some slight protection 
against the force of the rain, he strug- 

led with the reluctant engine aft. A 
few spasmodic coughs rewarded his first 
efforts. The next attempt netted better 
results, and the powerful engine settled 
to a steady chug-chug. Calling to the 
man in the bow to cast loose, he threw 
in the clutch and headed her into the 
teeth of the gale. 
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THE LEATHERNECK 


He saw no more rockets, but headed 
in the general direction in which he had 
seen the two rockets a few short minutes 
before. They made slow progress. The 
seas were running high, and one moment 
they would be riding the crest of a mon- 
strous wave, and the next they would go 
down, down until it seemed that she could 
never ascend again; yet each time, after 
burying her nose in the trough of the 
wave, she would rear her bows, shake 
the water from her head like a living 
thing, and climb the steep side of the on- 
coming wave. 

They were constantly shipping water, 
and the power pump, provided for just 
such an emergency, was working at full 
capacity. The rain still came down in 
sheets, with an occasional flash of light- 
ning. 

Looking back, Carlson could just barely 
make out the wind-tossed light hung from 
the flag pole in front of the barracks. 
This was his only beacon, and in a few 
minutes it would be obscured, and he 
would have to continue with only the aid 
of his compass. 

Turning the wheel over to Sergeant 
Francois, with explicit orders to keep her 
dead on, he worked his way forward and 
removed the covering from the powerful 
searchlight in the bow. A brilliant gleam 
of light stabbed through the darkness and 
lit up the turbulent sea for several hun- 
dred yards ahead. Calling Corporal 
Pierre-Louis, he showed him how to 
manipulate the light, swinging it in a 
wide arc, and now and then increasing 
its elevation so that a pencil-like gleam 
‘of light rose straight up into the inky 
} skies. 

Returning aft, he carefully oiled the 
heavily-laboring engine. He well knew 
that not only his own life and those of 
his companions, but also the lives of who- 

} ever might be on board the helpless yacht 
‘depended solely on the continuous smooth 
running of that same engine. 

On and on they went. The light in 
front of the barracks was now obscured. 
Carlson looked at his watch; they had 
been out just thirty minutes. It had 
seemed more like thirty hours. 

Again and again the bright, white beam 
of the searchlight swung across the sky. 
tHe knew it must be visible for miles. 
Why didn’t he receive some answering 
signal? Had the yacht foundered, and 
was he needlessly risking his own life 
and the lives of his gallant companions? 
“Semper Fidelis,” he thought, and the 
small craft plunged steadily on through 
the storm. 

Another thirty minutes passed, when, 
‘far off his starboard quarter, he saw a 
jrocket flame against the sky. Changing 
this course, he put on all possible speed, 
= went on and on through wind and 
jwave, answering the age-old cry of dis- 

ress of those who go down to the sea in 
ships. 
} For two hours he battled the elements, 
when, suddenly, dead ahead, possibly 
three hundred yards away, he sighted the 
yacht. She displayed no running lights 
and was evidently at anchor, as she was 
fread-on to the seas. She was riding low 

n the water and listed to port. The ves- 

fel was, he estimated, about one hundred 
and fifty feet fore and aft and gasoline 
Propelled, with a cabin set amidships and 
® small deck or bridge above. With the 
Rid of his glasses he could make out the 
stump of a mast, and judged that the 
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mast, together with the radio antennae, 
must have gone by the board. 

_In a few minutes he was within hailing 
distance. “Ship ahoy!” he called through 
his cupped hands, but the ruthless wind 
tore the words from his lips. He was 
now only seventy-five or a hundred yards 
from the yacht, and with the searchlight 
playing full on the deck, he was able to 
make out the huddled form of a man on 
the main deck, the upper deck being out 
of his line of vision. 

Cautiously he brought his motor-sailer 
along the port side of the yacht, and, 
throwing a line about a stanchion, climbed 
aboard, quickly followed by Pierre-Louis 
and Dubonne, Sergeant Francois remain- 
ing in the motor-sailer. 


He first went to the huddled form he 
had seen on the main deck and found 
that the man still lived, though uncon- 
scious from strain and exposure. He was 
evidently one of the crew, and Carlson 
directed his companions to put him aboard 
the motor-sailer while he continued the 
search. 


The vessel was listing to port, even 
more than he had at first thought, and 
he experienced some difficulty in main- 
taining a footing on the wet and slippery 
deck. He found no one else on the main 
deck, and one look down the companion- 
way revealed the fact that the “Mary M.” 
was partly flooded between decks. This 
convinced Carlson that there was no use 
in going below, so he then climbed the 
ladder to the upper deck. Here he found 
another man, securely lashed to the deck. 
This man was also unconscious, and from 
his appearance Carlson took him to be 
the owner of the yacht. He was an old, 
gray-haired man, with a nasty-looking 
gash on his head. A hurried examination 
convinced Carlson that the flame of life 
still burned, though faintly. 


Hurriedly he untied him and, grasping 
him in his arms, descended to the main 
deck. Cautiously he crawled across the 
treacherous deck, which was now tilted 
at an alarming angle, and, reaching the 
rail, passed his burden to the ready hands 
of his loyal comrades in the motor-sailer. 
He then unloosed the line from the 
stanchion and, jumping aboard his own 
craft, threw in the clutch, and, turning 
the wheel hard over, headed away from 
the stricken yacht. 


Sergeant Francois had administered 
first aid to the first man to be rescued, 
and they had gone but a short distance 
when he raised himself and, clasping his 
head in his hands, gazed about him in a 
bewildered manner. 

“Where am I?” he inquired, weakly. 

“You’re all right, old-timer,” replied 
Carlson. “Better lie down and rest up 
a bit.” 

The sailor did not follow this bit of ad- 
vice, but, in a stupified mannér, gazed 
at the other man who had been taken 
from the “Mary M.” Suddenly he seemed 
to regain control of his faculties. 

“Where is Miss Mary?” he demanded. 

“Miss Mary?” repeated Carlson. “Was 
there a woman aboard?” 

“Yes, yes. She is the owner’s daughter 
and she must still be aboard. For the 
love of heaven, man, put about and get 
her off.” 

“Are you sure she is there?” Carlson 
inquired, cautiously, doubting the man’s 
sanity. 


“Yes. My God, man, are you going to 
leave her there to drown like a rat in a 
trap? Go back, I say; go back or, by 
the devil and all his angels, I’ll go my- 
self!” and he rose, unsteadily, to his feet. 


Impressed by the man’s earnest man- 
ner and evident sincerity, Carlson turned 
in a wide are and headed back. He 
glanced hurriedly toward the yacht, and 
his heart leaped into his breast when he 
saw that the decks were now tilted at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. He 
knew that it was only a matter of min- 
utes before she would either turn com- 
pletely over or take the final plunge. 


Meanwhile the rescued sailor was con- 
tinuing his story. 

“Yes,” he said, “I remember it all 
clearly now. After the skipper and the 
other members of the crew were lost 
while trying to launch the lifeboats, the 
radio mast went over the side and hit 
Miss Mary on the head. It knocked her 
cold, and her father carried her below. 
He slipped and fell while going up the 
ladder to the upper deck. I lashed him to 
the deck and waited alone. I sent up the 
last rocket and waited and waited. Just 
as I was about ready to give up I saw 
your searchlight. I started down to get 
Miss Mary and everything went black.” 

They had now come along the port side 
of the yacht, and after directing Sergeant 
Francois not to make a line fast and put 
on all speed and get away from the dan- 
ger zone in case the vessel gave the least 
sign of sinking, he climbed aboard. 


Slowly and painfully he crawled up the 
steep incline of the deck until he reached 
the companion way leading between decks 
and slid, rather than climbed, down. The 
water was nearly up to his shoulders, and 
again and again he stumbled over various 
loose articles on the deck. It was pitch 
dark and he had no means whereby he 
could strike a light. In the inky black- 
ness he groped about, with an ever-grow- 
ing fear that each passing minute would 
be his last. 


Just as he was about to give up the 
search in despair, the vessel gave a ter- 
rible lurch by the bows, which threw him 
headlong against a cabin door that he 
had missed in his search. The door gave 
way under his weight, and he was hurled 
against a berth on the far side. Reaching 
out for something with which to steady 
himself, he caught hold of a human hand 
in the darkness! 


The girl! He had found her. Again 
the ship lurched by the bows. He hadn’t 
a minute to lose. Grasping her roughly 
about the waist, he started back through 
the cabin. In some way he reached the 
companion-way and pulled himself up 
with his burden. Once on deck a hurried 
glance showed him that it was only a 
matter of seconds before the “Mary M.” 
would take the final plunge by the bows, 
which were now buried in the sea. The 
deck was now tilted at a great angle fore 
and aft. Another hurried glance showed 
him the motor-sailer standing by some 
little distance away. He resolved to stake 
everything on one desperate attempt. Se- 
curing a fresh grip on the unconscious 
body of the girl, he dashed madly up the 
ever-increasing steepness of the deck to- 
ward the stern. Would he make it? He 
must make it. After what seemed hours 
of agony he reached the stern, jumped 
upon the rail, poised for a moment, filling 
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his lungs with air, and then leaped far 
out into the angry sea! 


Down and down he went, until it 
seemed as though he never would rise to 
the surface. Just as he thought his ear- 
drums must surely burst from the terrific 
strain, he shot to the surface. Carlson 
was a powerful swimmer, but he was 
badly hampered by the dead weight of 
the girl’s body. He made a herculean 
effort and struck out boldly away from 
the yacht. In a very few minutes the 
motor-sailer came alongside and eager 
hands lifted him and his burden tenderly 
aboard. i 


“Man, oh, man!” cried the rescued 
sailor, frantically slapping him on the 
back and shaking his hand by turn. “That 
was the bravest thing I ever saw. I 
thought sure that you were gone when 
the yacht took the final plunge, but the 
sergeant here swore that he saw you leap 
just a split second before. So we turned 
the searchlight in that direction and saw 
you struggling in the water.” 


_ Carlson smiled a weary smile. Turn- 
ing he saw the girl clasped in the arms 
of her father, who had recovered consci- 
ousness and whose eyes were wet with 
tears of joy. Suddenly he realized that 
he was tired, dead tired. Fighting to re- 
tain consciousness, he first carefully oiled 
the engine and turned the craft about. 
The fury of the storm had somewhat 
abated, though there was still a high 
wind. Turning the wheel over to Fran- 
cois, he ordered him to head due north, 
and then sank into merciful unconscious- 


ness. 





Two weeks later there was sunset pa- 
rade on the Champ de Mars at Port au 
Prince. Two battalions of gendarmes 
stood on the field at parade rest. In the 
reviewing stand were seated the Presi- 
dent of the Republic and his staff, the 
ranking officers of the First Brigade and 
the Gendarmerie, together with diplo- 
matic and distinguished visitors. Seated 
in the first row were an old gray-haired 
man and a beautiful young girl. All the 
space behind the ropes was crowded by 
spectators. 

The commanding voice of the adjutant 
rang out. “Attention to orders. Officer 
and men to be decorated, front and cen- 
ter, MARCH!” 


At this command Lieut. Edward Carl- 
son, followed by the companions of his 
daring rescue, marched forward. Arriv- 
ing before the reviewing officer, they 
halted. / 

The President then came down from 
the stand and, advancing, pinned on the 
breast of each the coveted decoration. 
Stepping back he read from a long paper, 
but Carlson caught only a word now 
and then. How well he knew that Cupid 
had ridden in the wake of Thor on that 
dark and stormy night two weeks before! 
The President read on, but he heeded not. 
He was looking at the slim figure of a 
girl in the reviewing stand, who smiled 
at him through tear-dimmed eyes. 

The President finally finished his read- 
ing and stepped back, and Lieutenant 
Carlson stood stiffly at attention while 
the battalions passed in review to the 
soul-stirring strains of “Semper Fidelis.” 


Tue END 
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MY WINDOW BOX 
By FRANCES BLANCHE QUINLIVAN 


I’ve a wee box in my window, 
Where a tiny garden grows; 

A pansy plant and a bluebell— 
A beautiful, fragrant rose. 

Last night a great, gaudy spider 
Arrived there to spin her web, 

Just as the stars hung their lanterns, 
And, weary, I sought my bed. 


I dreamed that the spider fashioned 
Wee, silken telephone wires, 
Because ‘twas ordered to do so 
(One of my tenant’s desires— 
A tenant of my wee garden); 
And while in slumber I lay 
I eavesdropt, for I was eager 
To hear what she had to say. 


First came a faint jingle, jangle 
From the bluebell at the switch; 
Then came the softest of voices 
(That hardest heart might bewitch); 
The pansy said: “I’ve been keeping 
Your face each hour in my thought!” 
A pause—then sweetest of answers 
Was o’er the silken wire caught. 


In perfumed breath’s low, clear whisper 
Came dearest words that one knows— 
All vibrant, tingling with music: 
“T love you, dear!” said the rose. 
I awoke and thought in darkness 
Of you—away off somewhere. 
I wondered how you were faring. 
(You know I shall always care!) 


And if “thoughts are things,” I’m knowing 
You'll get a message from me; 
For I have sent you a wireless— 
My finger’s still on the key. 
Swift to your heart I have sent it— 
One pansy thought to disclose. 
I’m wond’ring whether you’ll answer: 
“T love you!” as did the rose? 
—Literary Digest. 





BILLIE: My, how can you walk in such 
a tight skirt? 
Dove: My dear, I never walk. 
—Missouri Outlaw. 





Buy a davenport and keep your daugh- 
ter at home. 





“Pa, what’s a post-graduate?” 
“A fellow who graduates from one of 
those correspondence schools, I suppose.” 





Sue: Where’ve you been this summer, 
Jake? 

It: *"Way out West—where men are 
men, and so are women. 


What time is 





SMALL Boy (to officer) : 
it? 

OFFICER: Twenty minutes of three. 

SMALL Boy: Well, at three o’clock you 
can kiss my foot. 

Five minutes later when proud father 
intercedes: What are you doing chasing 
my son? 

OFFICER: He told me at three o’clock 
I could kiss his foot. 

FATHER (looking at watch): Well, you 
have fifteen minutes yet.—W. Va. Moon- 
shine. 





My son, Emmet, gol durn it, he goes 
to Podunk College, and he says the 
women in the larger cities are pretty 
tough, and he says one day he took one 
to the movies, and going home in a taxi 
if he had played his cards right he could 
have kissed her.—Virginia Reel. 
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2. The Burning of Rome 

THe LEATHERNECK historical section 
has unearthed another very interesting 
bit of history concerning Nero, a former 
principal musician in the Marine Band. 

Nero, according to his gutta-percha 
Service record, was born some place in 
the Roman Empire, but, unfortunately, 
the gutta percha was broken off on one 
corner, and it is not known exactly where 
he was born. 

However, he was known to have been? 
one of the greatest musicians of his! 
time, as he played equally well on the 
tuba, the lyre, and the fiddle. At that 
time, as in the present day, there was! 
only one good band in all the empire, 
and that was the Marine Band. Nero 
was a member of this band. 

On one Fourth of July the band was) 
playing a concert for the Emperor, and/ 
Nero was scheduled for a solo on the! 
squawk box. He arose to the occasion’ 
in the Blue Room, and began playing the/ 
“Hungarian Rhapsody.” The Emperor was) 
very much pleased with this rendition} 
and requested that Nero play something 
else. Nero was very obliging and started) 
on the “Lost Chord.” ’ 

While this concert was going on, some/ 
of the hoodlums in the Latin Quarter’ 
devised a plan whereby they could cele-) 
brate the Fourth of July without cost to 
themselves; so they immediately set fire 
to a powder storehouse. The storehouse 
blew up and started a conflagration that 
was slowly eating its way into the better 
business district of the city of Rome. 

The guests of the Emperor soon learned) 
of the existence of the fire, and they 
straightway left the Blue Room and re 
paired to the scene in order to see the 
Navy Yard fire engines arrive. Nero, 
being a true musician, played on. But 
there was a very subtle reason for his 
steady playing. He could not find the 
Lost Chord. 

On the morrow the entire city lay ir 
ruins, together with the imperial palace 
but Nero remained on the ruins of the 
Blue Room orchestra dais, with th 
charred bodies of the rest of the bané 
around about him. (He was still playing 
his fiddle in a frantic effort to find that 
Lost Chord.) . 





CRITIQUE 


i 
(Continued from Page 16) : 
the average reader. In the course of 0 
study of journalism, which may or maj 
not have exceeded a few text-books of t 
Marine Corps Institute, we have tried t 
use the dollar yardstick in measuring t 
value of copy. It is our belief that i 
you can secure advertising and subscrip 
tions in increasing numbers you have 
proper editorial style. We realize tha 
we have discovered nothing new in this 
but one of the best mottoes in the worl 
for an editorial office is: 


Is It INTERESTING? 

Apply this question to our pages an 
write yes or no, as needed. We would lik 
to go much further and say: ; 


WILL It INTEREST Any READER? 


But that is a long step forward, anf 
one that can be taken only after considey 
able thought and experimentation. 


—- 
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THE GAZETTE 


MaJsor GENERAL JOHN A. LEJEUNE, 
Commandant 


Officers last commissioned in the grades 
indicated : 

Cot. W. C. HARLLEE 

Lr. Cot. Wm. C. SMALL 

Mas. Harry K. Pickett 

Capt. Henry S. HAUSMANN 

ist Lt. Wm. N. McKE vy, Jr. 

Officers last to make number in the 
grades indicated: 

Cot. RicHarp S. Hooker 

Lr. Cot. Ropert B. FARQUHARSON 

MaJ. Maurice S. Berry 

Capt. ALBERT B. SAcE 





lst Lr. JAmMes M. SmitH 





RECENT ORDERS 


DECEMBER 17, 1925 
No orders were announced. 


DECEMBER 18, 1925 
Maj. L. B. Stephenson, detached Marine Corps 
Base, San Diego, Calif., to Staff of Comdr., Battle- 
ship Divisions, Battle Fleet, USS Maryland 
Maj. E. A. Ostermann, detached Staff of Comdr., 
Battleship Divisions, Battle Fleet, USS Maryland, 
to MCB, San Diego, Calif. 


DEcEMBER 19, 1925 

Capt. W. P. Richards, detached MD, USS Huron, 
to Dept. of the Pacific. 

Capt. P. S. Geer, detached MD, American Lega- 
tion, Peking, China, to Dept. of Pacific. 

2nd Lieut. C. C. Brown, detached MD, American 
Legation, Peking, China, to Dept. of Pacific. 

2nd Lieut. M. Corbett, detached MB, NS, Guam, 
to MD, USS Huron. 

Capt. C. H. Brown, detached MD, American Le- 
gation, Peking, China, upon reporting to Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet. 

Capt. R Dwyer. detached MD, American Le- 
gation, Peking, China, upon reporting to Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet. 

Capt. J. M. Pearce, detached MD, American Le- 
gation, Peking, China, upon reporting to Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet. 

2nd Lieut. W. W. Davidson, detached MD, Amer- 
ican Legation, Peking, China, upon reporting to 
Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet. 


DECEMBER 21, 1925 
No orders were announced. 


DECEMBER 22, 1925 
No orders were announced. 

DECEMBER 23, 1925 
No orders were announced. 


DecEMBER 24, 1925 
Capt. O. A. Dow, AQM, ordered on special tem- 
porary duty as Quartermaster, Ist Separate Bn., 
NS, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 
Capt. T. Dwight, AQM., detached Ist Separate 
Bn., and ordered to return to MB, Quantico, Va. 
2nd Lieut. W. J. Stuart, detached MB, NYD, 
New York, N. Y., to MB, Quantico, Va. 
DECEMBER 28, 1925 
Capt. L. L. Leech, Staind Gendarmerie d’Haiti, 
to MB, Washington, D. C. 
Capt. H. Shippey, detail as an "ee Pay- 
master revoked, effective Jan. 1, 1926 
Capt. C. C. St. Clair, detailed as. an Assistant 
Paymaster, effective Jan. 1, 1926. 
DECEMBER 29, 1925 
No orders were announced. 
DecEMBER 30, 1925 
No orders were announced. 





MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


Elisworth F. Manchester, Hail J. England, 
James B. Atteberry, Edward Burke, Harry Carri- 
gan, Alexander L. Cowie, Walter C. Fue, James 
R. Harley, Donald E. Haymaker, Frank L. Howell, 
John A. Jaroszowski, Theodore H. Johnson, Her- 
bert C. King, Leland Long, Frank E. Martin, Carl 
F. Olson, Norman L. Somers, William H. Wills, 
Oliver A. Amoss, Ross H. Bearden, James W. 
Burns, William A. Convery, Joseph Costanzo, Her- 
bert C. Cramer, Cyral J. Curran, Frank W. Dono- 
ho, Perey Eberhardt, Lawrence Frucci, Joseph 
Gordon, Fred T. Hing, Albert H. Isetts, Raymond 
S. Jennings, George J. Jacklin, Cornelius W. 
Kelly, John Kerman, John H. Kunzman, William 
E. Macey, Joseph A. Marceau, Stewart W. Morris, 
Willie Payne, Roy E. Putnam, Sherman R. Rice, 


John C. Stevenson, John J. Yarrow, Charles J. 
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Costello, Columbus P. O’Kelley, Cimela Combs, 
Carl L. Cordell, Coe F. Crowder, William L. Green, 
John L. Gutowski, Gordon L. Langeth, Henry W. 
Lockette, William Inbody, Perce Johnson, Lucious 
E. O. Jones, John D. McIntosh, Isaac S. Reist, 
Emil Rychaert, Walter H. Scheurer, John E. 
Sheffield, Arthur H. Swanson, Leo A. Walbridge, 
Jack S. Woodring. 

Jesse L. Bealor, Harry E. Campbell, Emil H. 
Kohler, Edward Seeberger, Oscar Helseth, Warren 
R. Pearson, Howard F. Thompson, Clyde C. 
Brooks, Frank Buttel, Sam H. Garrett, Carl G. 
Grumet, George M. Hacker, Ray N. Hart, Oscar C. 
Hays, Donald Heaton, John Hirn, Pearl Hudson, 
Albert Jacobson, Wiley L. Johnsey, Raymond V. 
Kaney, Charles E. Knupfer, Chester B. McGee, 
Melvin C. Olson, Clement V. Plott, Francis R. 
Randolph, William H. Rector, Thomas Stephens, 
John Willis, Earl K. Wilson, Charles O. Conaway, 
Vernon H. Davis, William F. Gallego, Leonard W. 
Hampton, Henry J. Joosten, William G. Krump- 
holtz, William F. Maher, Joseph Mapleson, Charles 
P. Perry, Edward L. Pierson, Andrew Preslopsky, 
Fred A. Ratcliffe, George W. Rogillio, Lawrence 
Sapino, Leo Schayer, Forrest K. Sewell, Fred L. 
Sheldon, Gay F. Taylor, Tony J. Trement, Michael 
Uhren, Tudor Canfield 





RE-ENLISTMENTS 


, Oscar, at Sacramento, 12-11-25, for Mare 


at Dallas, 12-15-25, for San 


Diego. 

Butchko, George, Jr., at San Francisco, 12-11-25, 
for Mare Island. 

Clark, Thomas H., at Lorain, 12-16-25, for Parris 


Island. 

Mahoney, William J., at Boston, 12-16-25, for 
Quantico. 

Bernucci, Louis V., at New York, 12-19-25, for 
Nad Iona Island. 

Sylvester, Frank E., at Portland, 12-19-25, for 
NOB, Hampton Roads. 

Norton, William W., at Atlanta, 12-18-25, for 
Quantico. 

Vaughan, Edgar S., at Nashville, 12-19-25, for 


NOB, Key West. 

Grawunder, John G., at Pueblo, 12-11-25, for DHS, 
Denver. 

Jennings, Robert V., at San Francisco, 12-11-25, 
for NYD, Mare Island. 

Lovy, Morris, at Philadelphia, 12-17-25, for NYD, 
Philadelphia. 

Sharpnack, Fred R., at Washington, 12-18-25, for 
Hdatrs., USMC 

Bates, Warren, at ‘Chattanooga, 12-16-25, for re- 
cruiting. 


Crowder, Coe F., at Washington, 12-14-25, for 
NYD, Boston. 
Jenkins, James C., at Washington, 12-16-25, for 
Hdgatrs., USMC. 
Smiley, Ira, at Washington, 12-15-25, for NAS, 
kehurst. 


Stankovitch, Wladyslaw, at Philadelphia, 12-16-25, 
for NOB, Hampton Roads. 

Kiley, Thomas M., at Chicago, 12-5-25, for NYD, 
Hampton Roads. 

Mann, John B., at Chicago, 12-7-25, for Central 

ectg. Division. 

Bugbee, Alvin R., at Quantico, 12-15 
tico. 

Proctor, Clarence B., at Quantico, 12-15-25, for 
Quantico. 

Kehoe, Reynold F., York, 12-9-25, for 
Quantico. 

Waymeyer, Edward H., at Washington, 12-11-25, 
for Quantico. 

Smith, Edward D., at Washington, 12-11-25, for 
Quantico. 

Shoush, Frank, at Philadelphia, 12-15-25, for DOS, 
Philadelphia. 

Roennigke, Theodore L., at St. Louis, 12-14-25, for 
NOB, Hampton Roads. 

Harvey, James, San Francisco, 12-9-25, for Puget 


Sound. 
Hochlander, Mathis, 12-8-25, MB, NYD, Charles- 
Cc 
12-1-25, MB, NYD, Mare 
DOS, Philadel- 


. for Quan- 


at New 


ton, S. C. 
Beattie, Jack George, 
Island, Cal 
Roper, Robert Summers, 12-5-25, 
phia. 
Gassaway, James, 12-3-25, MB, Quantico. 
Anderson, Herbert Vern, 12-5-25, MB, Quantico. 
George, Oscar Lamar, 12-5-25, MB, Quantico. 
Gray, Dewey Daniel, 12-6-25, for NOB, Hampton 
Roads. 
Hartle, Ira, at Detroit, 12-10-25, for Norfolk. 
Nevis, Richard C., at Chicago, 12-7-25, for Parris 
Island. 
Frederick, 
Diego. 
chee, Levi B., at Rockford, 12-9-25, for Parris 
nd. 
Poe, tae J.. 
Island. 
Bryant, Willis Y., at San Francisco, 12-5-25, for 
Mare Island. 
Callahan, Lodi, at Seattle, 12-1-25, for Mare Island. 
Delaney, Ronald J., at Seattle, 12-1-25, for Mare 
Island. 


at Omaha, 12-11-25, for San 


at Richmond, 12-10-25, for Parris 


Twenty-nine 


Johnson, Albert Oliver, at San Francisco, 12-4-25, 
for Mare Island. 

Johnson, Hans, at Oakland, 12-3-25, for RS. DH., 
San Francisco. 

Kuhn, John F., at San Francisco, 12-5-25, for 
DQM, San Francisco. 

Richter, Max G., at San Francisco, 12-7-25, for 
Mare Island. 

Sheridan, Albert E., at Denver, 12-4-25, for San 


Diego. 

Yates, Francis, at San Francisco, 12-7-25, for 
Mare Island. 

Lopardo, Nicolo F., at Quantico, -12-25, for 
Quantico 

De Marco, Arthur, at Washington, 12-13-25, for 
USMC Band. 

Faleoner, Robert, at Philadelphia, 12-12-25, for 


DOS, Philadelphia. 
— George C., at Los Angeles, 12-7-25, for 
OB, San Diego. 
me. 5. James W., at Quantico, 12-14-25, for 
Quantico 
Frazier, Nello H., at Quantico, 12-14-2 


tico. 
‘ John W., at New York (MB), 
for MB, NYD., New York. 

Lyecan, Charles ie at Washington, 12-14-25, for 
Quantico. 
Roberts, James A., at Washington, 12-16-25, for 

Hdatrs., USMC. 
Jones, Charles, Albany, 12-21-25, Parris Island. 
Shalongo, William, New York, 12-21-25, NYD, New 


25, for Quan- 


12-13-25, 


York. 
Busby, Robert P., San Antonio, 12-19-25, San 
iego. 
Poland, Otto, Port au Prince, 12-11-25, Port au 
Prince. 4 
Miller, James R., Washington, 12-19-25, Parris 
Island. 
Travers, Owen, Philadelphia, 12-21-25, Parris Is- 
and. 


McFadden, Marvin, Tulsa, 12-18-25, San Diego. 
Bell, Ernest M., San Francisco, 12-14-25, San 
Francisco DQM. 

Bowers, Sanford L, Los Angeles, 12-16-25, Los 
Angeles Rectg. y 
Howard, Don, San Francisco, 12-14-25, San Diego. 
Jacobson, Theodore, San Francisco, 12-11-25, Mare 

Island. 
Lahme, Paul W., Long Beach, 12-14-25, San Diego. 
 °~ a E., San Francisco, 12-15-25, San 


Mitchell’ < George, San Diego, 12-11-25, San Diego. 
Wallden, Henning E., Los Angeles, 12-14-25, Mare 


Island. 
Young, Lucian S., San Francisco, 12-13-25, San 


Francisco DQM 
MeGinae Themes 1 M., Norfolk, 12-19-25, Norfolk 
NY 


D. 
Wad 2 Meee WE (anes 12-28- 
ashington, D. 
Lohuiort, Fred L., Kansas City, 12-21-25, NYD 


M Island. 
Paul, John H.. St. Louis, 12-23-25, NOB Hampton 


Roads. 
Wood, Samuel R., Kansas City, 12-22-25, NOB San 


D " 

Holt, James W., Shreveport, 12-21-25, NAS New 
Orleans. 

Scott, "Charley W., Nashville, 12-23-25, Rectg. Dis- 


trict of Atlanta 

Baker, John w., San Diego, 12-16-25, NOB San 
Die: 

Eddy, Tieomen C., San Francisco, 12-21-25, NOB 


San Diego 
Belen, Pearl, “Salt Lake City, 12-19-25, NYD Mare 
s 
nd. 
L by, John, Portland, 12-16-25, NOB San Diego. 
iesiee, Joseph, San Francisco, 12-18-25, NOB 


San Diego 
ro, ‘Randolph A., Spokane, 12-16-25, NOB San 


Whitman, * Joseph, San Francisco, 12-17-25, NOB 
Ss 

Richarte, Cal Puget Sound, 12-17-25, NYD Puget 
Sound. 

Kelly, Fred H., Kansas City, 12-20-25, Rectg. Dis- 


trict of Kansas City. 
a... Ralph E., San Francisco, 12-17-25, DQM, 


San Francisco. 





When wanting bakery products 
like home-made 


CALL 
HOLMES & SON, Inc. 


107 F STREET, N. W. Phone, M. 4537-38 








PENSIONS— PATENTS 
Practice before all Government Departments. 
Write for free preliminary advice. 
MILOB.STEVENS & COMPANY, Attorneys 
392 W.L. & T. Bldg., Washington, D. C 
ESTABLISHED (864 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
December 11, 1925. 


Officers of Career 


George Atcheson, Jr., of California, V. C. 
to department, 
to $3,000.00. 

Frederick W. Baldwin, of Florida, V.C. at Lau- 
sanne, promoted in Unclassified grade to 
$3,000.00. 

Herbert C. Biar, of Indiana, V. C. at Nottingham, 
promoted in Unclassified grade to $2,750.00. 

Joseph F. Hurt, of Illinois, V.C. at Berlin, as- 
signed Vice-Consul Coblenz temporarily. 

Alfred D. Cameron, of Washington, V.C. at Paris, 
promoted in Unclassified grade to $2,750.00. 
Algar E. Carleton, of Vermont, new detailed to 

Hongkong, assigned Consul Hull. 

Culver B. Chamberlain, of Missouri, V.C. at Swa- 
tow, promoted in Unclassified grade to $2,750.00. 

Benjamin F. Chase, of Pennsylvania, Foreign 
Service Officer retired, died November 23, 1925. 

Thomas W. Chilton, of New York, Consul at St. 
Stephen, N.B., assigned Consul Oporto. 

John Corrigan, of Georgia, Consul at Cherbourg, 
detailed to Dublin. 

Charles H. Derry, of Georgia, V.C. detailed to 
Department, promoted in Unclassified grade to 
$3,000.00. 

C. Paul Fletcher, of Tennessee, V.C. at Toronto, 
promoted in Unclassified grade to $2,750.00. 

Frank P. S. Glassey, of Pennsylvania, V.C. at 
Helsingfors, promoted in Unclassified grade to 
$2,750.00. 

Frederick W. Hinkle, of New York, V.C. detailed 
to Department, promoted in Unclassified grade 
to $2,750.00. 

Alan T. Hurd, of California, V.C. at Florence, 
promoted in Unclassified grade to $3,000.00. 

Richard S. Leach, of Connecticut, V. C. detailed to 
Department, promoted in Unclassified grade to 
$2,750.00. 

Seott S. Levisee, of Virginia, V.C. at Glasgow. 
promoted in Unclassified grade to $2,750.00. 

Marcel E. Malige, of Idaho, V.C. at Nantes, as- 
signed Vice-Consul Paris. 

John E. Moran, of Illinois, V.C. at Melbourne, 
promoted in Unclassified grade to $2,750.00. 

William F. Nason, of Massachusetts, V.C., at 
Mukden, assigned Vice-Consul Dairen. 

Edward J. Norton, of Tennessee, Foreign Service 
Officer detailed as Inspector, detailed to Depart- 
ment of State. 

Julian L. Pinkerton, of Kentucky, V.C., at Port 
Elizabeth, promoted in Unclassified grade to 
$2,750.00. 

Joseph P. Ragland, of District of Columbia, V. C. 
at Monterey, detailed to Department. 

Walter S. Reineck, of Ohio, now detailed to Buda- 
pest, assigned Consul Martinique. 

John S. Richardson, of Massachusetts, V.C., at 
Cobh, promoted in Unclassified grade to $2,750.00. 

Rudolf E. Schoenfeld, of District of Columbia, Con- 
sul detailed to Cologne, commissioned a Secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service and assigned as Con- 
sul and Third Secretary at La Paz. 

William W. Schott, of Kansas, V.C. at Naples, 
promoted in Unclassified grade to $3,000.00. 

Ronald D. Stevenson, of Pennsylvania, V.C. at 
Punta Arenas, promoted in Unclassified grade to 
$2,750.00. 

Robert B. Streeper, of Ohio, V.C. at Canton, pro- 
moted in Unclassified grade to $2,750.00. 

Shelby F. Strother, of Kentucky, Consul at Guade- 
loupe, resigned. 

Arthur F. Tower, of New York, V.C. at Warsaw, 
promoted in Unclassified grade to $2,750.00. 

James V. Whitfield, of North Carolina, Consul at 
Matanzas, assigned Consul Monterey. 

Samuel H. Wiley, of North Carolina, Consul at 
Oporto, assigned Consul Cherbourg. 

Richard R. Willey. of New York, V.C. at Cal- 
cutta, promoted in Unclassified grade to $2,750.00. 

Gebhard Willrich, of Wisconsin, Foreign Service 
Officer retired, died December 1, 1925. 

Whitney Young. of New York, V.C. at Kobe, pro- 
moted in Unclassified grade to $2,750.00. 


detailed 
promoted in Unclassified grade 


Non-Career Service 


Robert C. Cockburn, of New York, clerk at King- 
ston, Jamaica, appointed V. C. there. 

Cc. Clarence Frick, of Nebraska, V.C. and clerk 
Dublin, appointed V. C. and clerk Swansea. 

Worthington Hagerman, of Indiana, clerk at Paris, 
appointed V.C. and clerk Nantes. 

Oscar C. Harper, of Texas, V.C. and clerk Tor- 
reon, appointed V. C. and clerk Piedras Negras. 

Lee B. Jamison, of New York, clerk at Cologne, 
appointed V.C. there. 

Eugene H. Johnson, of Wisconsin, clerk at Sydney, 
N. S.. appointed V. C. there. 

Frank E. MeFadden, of Iowa, clerk at Hamburg, 


appointed V. ©. there. 
Paul C. Seddicum, of District of Columbia, V. C. 
and clerk Dublin, appointed V.C. and clerk 


Bristol. 

Donald O. Stewart, of Great Britain, appointed 
Consular Agent at Summerside. 

Roderick W. Unckles, of New York, now V. C. and 
clerk Port Limon temporarily, reappointed V. C. 
and clerk San Jose. 
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Walter M. Walsh, of Pennsylvania, clerk at Ham- 
burg, appointed V. C. there. 

Frank Yeager, of Texas, V.C., and clerk Piedras 
Negras, appointed V. C. and clerk Torreon. 








Gos: Always be careful of your table 
manners. Take but one kind of food at 
a time with your fork. 

MARINE: How do you eat hash?—Wis- 
consin Octopus. 





R. O. T. C. OrFiceR: If you were walk- 
ing down a road and suddenly you saw 
an enemy sniper up in a tree aiming at 
you with his rifle and you had no weapon, 
what would you do? 

CapeT: Say my prayers. 

—Missouri Outlaw. 





“He finished his correspondence course, 
didn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes. I was in the postoffice when 
he graduated.”—Chicago Phoenix. 





CUSTOMER: I want some underwear. 

CLERK: How long? 

CUSTOMER: Dern ye, I want to keep it. 
—Texas Ranger. 





A hick town is a place where the peo- 
ple feel superior to the world at large. 





“Where ya from?” 

“Chi.” 

“T’hell y’are. 

“Naw.” 

“S’funny: know Johnny Billings?” 

“Naw!” 

“Bill Jacobs?” 

“Naw!!!” 

“Well, maybe you live in Chi., but it’s 
a cinch y’ain’t been around much.”— 
Grinnell Malteaser. “ 


Know Bert Downing?” 





A Flight of Fancy 

“What made Dubleigh jump out of that 

four-story building?” 
oe merely taking things too liter- 
ally.” 

“How come?” 

“Well, he went up to see a doctor. The 
doctor wrote a prescription, told him to 
follow it out “ 

“Yes?” 

“It blew out the window.” — Cornell 
Widow. 








History Pror.: Mr. Brown, tell me 
what you know about the Age of Eliza- 
beth 


BRowN (sleepily): She’ll be nineteen 
next week.—Hamilton Royal Gaboon. 





Two’s company, Three’s a witness.— 
West Point Pointer. 





CorPporRAL: Hey you! Why haven’t 
you shaved? 

PRIVATE: There were six others using 
the mirror and I think I shaved somebody 


else!—Carolina Buccaneer. 





Marsorige (to father’s employer): 
Take a drink of water, Mr. Gotcoyne. 

Certainly, my child, but why? 

’Cause dad says you drink like a fish 
an’ I wanna see you do it.—Wabash 
Caveman. 





Did you ever stop to think that a for- 
tune awaits the man who invents an ad- 
justable engagement ring?—-Northwest- 
ern Purple Parrot. 





Speaking of cigarettes, “Let the Rest 
of the World Go Buy.”—Carolina Buc- 


caneer. 
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A man arrested for driving in New | 
York City without lights pleaded guilty 

with explanations. 

He said he was looking for his wife.— © 


Judge. ; 





“I say, James, why this delay?” 

“A flat tire, sir.” 

“You must be more careful. That last 
pedestrian we ran over must have had a 
flask on his hip.”—Rice Owl. 





“Say, isn’t Jones a mail sergeant?” 
“I’m not sure, but I think they’re all 
male sergeants.—Heard from a recruit. 





LITTLE Pat: I can’t play with you be- 
cause you’re a Jew. 

LITTLE IKE: But ve’re not playing for 
money.—Virginia Reel. 





SHEIK: 


— ~~ 


“Teng ka 


I beg your pardon, did you | 


drop this handkerchief? j 


DaTeE: I’m so embarrassed, that’s my 
dress.—The Log. 





“What for y’all call dat mule ‘Million- 
aire?’” 
“’Cause, nigger, he is a critter of a 


million bucks.”—Annapolis Log. 





Pror.: “And now, gentlemen, we get 
X equals zero.” 

VOICE FROM THE REAR: “Gee, all that 
work for nothing.”—Sour Owl. 





HuGu: Are you the girl I kissed be- 
tween dances? 
IRENE: Which dances?—Li/fe. 


“Seein’ Things at Night” 
Time, 2.30 A.M. Henry, are you in? 
No—out—twenty-two bucks.—Judge. 








LaDY MACBETH: All the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
VoIcE FROM PEANUT GALLERY: Why 
don’t you try Ivory soap, lady?—Judge. 





“What’s the difference between a girl 
and a traffic cop?” 

“All right. What?” 

“When the cop says ‘Stop!’ he means 
gs 





Harp (in street car): Why don’t you 
put your feet where they belong? 

BorLep: If I did you wouldn’t be able 
to sit down for a week.—Royal Gaboon. 





First Actor: I wonder what makes 
the audience so restless this evening? 

Seconp Actor: I guess it must be the 
tax on the seats.—The Catapult. 





Pror. (in Corporation Finance) : When 
are mortgages usually paid off? 

VOICE FROM THE REAR: In the last act. 
—Penn. State Froth. 





“Sister,” asked Tommy, “do fairy tales 
always begin with ‘Once upon a time’?” 

“No, Tommy, not always. They some- 
times begin with ‘There’s something 
about you.’ ”—Michigan Gargoyle. 





First BRoTHER: Is the clock running, 
John? 

Seconp Ditto: No, it’s just standing 
still and wagging its tail—Oregon 
Orange Owl. 





“Where are you going with that gun?” 

“I’m looking for that little bird that 
tells my girl everything.” — Oregon 
Orange Owl. 


ee oe 
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GYRENE: Want a drink of chicken 
gin? 
FLATFOOT: Chicken gin—what’s that? 
GYRENE: One drink and you lay! 


+ 





“COME ON— 
YOU GY-RENES!” 


For a hair tonic to drive away 
dandruff, stimulate the scalp, 
and keep the hair combed and 
in place, Newbro’s Herpicide has 


no equal. 


Herpicide is sold at all ship’s 
canteens, post exchanges, and 
all drug counters. Lay in a 
stock today and give your hair 
a chance. 


Newbro’s Herpicide 


“FOR THE HAIR AND SCALP” 
Established 1899 








Men’s Fine Tailoring 


M. LOEB 


Will be pleased to call on you 
at any time or place with 
line of samples. 





Quality---Service 
and Prices the Best! 


1340 COLUMBIA ROAD, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Columbia 4580 


THE LEATHERNECK 


TALES OF THE AIR MAIL PILOTS 
(Continued from Page 13) 


ever, was a huge snowman. The pilot 
himself could not be seen for the snow 
that covered him and almost filled the 
cockpit. He seemed frozen in his seat, 
with one hand upon the steering gear. 
For more than three and a half hours 
this fearless pilot, sitting in this cramped 
position, with a violent storm swirling 
about him, had battled for his life. For 
the greater part of the 235 miles the 
ship had been almost beyond his control. 
The cold was the worst he had ever ex- 
perienced. At times his powerful De 
Haviland had been unable to advance a 
single foot. His attempts to maneuver 
the plane out of the storm area were un- 
availing; the blizzard, it seemed, covered 
the entire State of Nevada. Certainly 
this was one of Blanchfield’s very nar- 
rowest escapes from death. 


(Continued next issue) 





Squirmy Things! 

We read in an exchange that “if worms 
attack chairs they should be rubbed with 
paraffin,” but for our part we’d want 
somebody else to hold the worms. 





Bargain 
BosTON BLACKIE: “Where d’ya get de 
swell outfit o’ clothes?” 
CuHIcaGo SLIM: “At de store.” 
“How much?” 
“Aw, I dunno. De boss gone home for 
de night.”—American Legion Weekly. 





Revenge Is Sweet 

Bridget had been discharged and was 
naturally annoyed at having lost her 
prerogative of leaving at the most strate- 
gically inconvenient moment. As she was 
going out the door she drew a silver dol- 
lar from her purse and threw it to Fido, 
while her shocked mistress heard her 
say: 

“Shur’n I never fergit a fr’nd! That’s 
fer helpin’ me with the dishes.”—Hurty- 
Peck. 





“What did George Fosdick say when 
he was being hanged?” 

“Said he had little respect for the ties 
of this world.”—Brown Jug. 


Thirty-one 


Two StriPes: Cohenstein, you’re to be 
side cleaner today. 
COHENSTEIN: Oy, Oy, Sir. 
—The Log. 





Tr ee ee 


Gal aie ooo rT. 











Teeth With 
ZI-O-DINE 
heyll pass 


nspection 


A guaranteed den- 
tal cream, contain- 
ing iodine, that 
cleans the teeth 
thoroughly, and is 
absolutely smooth 
and free from grit. 
Checks pyorrhea, 
and improves con- 
dition of the 
mouth. Pleasant 
are Get the 
~O--DINE habit. 
A , 
ayo 
The lodine Products Co, 
Laurel, Miss. 






“Fit for Fighters” 




















SAIDMAN 
TAILORING CO. 





8TH AND EYE STREETS S. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





CLEANING AND DYEING 
REPAIRING 





Men’s and Ladies’ 
Phone, Lincoln 10005 








Quality and Satisfaction Running Mates 





For quality that means satisfaction—at lowest cost. 
For style that’s right up to the minute—for good sound 
value that saves you money—you want 


B-K. CLOTHES $19.75 to $39.75 
MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 





The Bieber-Kaufman Co. 





901-909 
Eighth Street S. E. 


Washington, D. 6. 
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A WATCH 


ton, Waltham, etc. 


“\ men and women. Newest styles at most reason- 
\ able prices. And you wear 


Catalogue 


WE SPECIALIZE 


Your choice of Guaranteed American Watches, 
on Easy Terms. Illinois, Elgin, Howard, Hamil- 


-|while paying as you 


Write for Our 


RATED MARINES 


WE SOLICIT YOUR CREDIT JEWELRY BUSINESS aly, 
it 





LET US HELP YOU SAVE A DIAMOND RING ws 
‘“*Wear While Paying”’ 

Diamonds—Easy Terms 
We import our Diamonds direct from the Dia- 


The world’s best makes for mond Cutter in Amsterdam, permitting an 
unusual saving, which is passed on to you. 
TES NAVY SUQRE—SCHNEER S P: ay a Little Each Month 
a Ly can afford to get one for yourself, your best 


anatase or sister, beci ause you will never miss 


Write for Our Catalogue 





ww St., _ Opp. og s, Norfolk, Va. 


IN DEALING WITH NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


> 











MODEL LUNCH 


Best Meals in Southeast 


SERVICE TO 
SERVICE MEN 


OPEN 
ALL NIGHT 


Opposite Marine Barracks 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FOR YOUR BLUES 


BUTTONS FTAL INSIGNIA 

REGISTERED 

MEYER METAL is a special alloy having the color of coin gold. 

Requires no plating to bring out the correct shade—wears the same 
all thru. Keep bright and new with any metal polish. 


Made N. S. MEYER, Inc. On Sale 


Only at Your 


By 43-45 E. 19th Street NEW YORK Dealers’ 


Manufacturers and Importers of Service and Dress Equipments for 
Officers and Enlisted Men. Contractors to the U. S. Marine Corps. 

















SNO-WHITE 


A perfect preparation for renewing 
the freshness and beauty of dress 
White Belts, for Canvas Shoes, etc. 
The unique advantages of Sno-White are that 
it is easy to apply, gives immediate and per- 
fect results, and when applied cannot 
rub off or soil other clothing 


Price 25 Cents 


Prepared by 
F. P. WELLER, Druggist 
Cor. 8th and I Sts. S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


For Officers and Warrant Officers, ACTIVE AND RETIRED, and Field Clerks 
of the United States Services. Application blanks may be obtained 
from THE LEATHERNECK or 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
(giving description of your car) 
If application sent, enclose $5.00 Membership Fee to apply on premium 
Coverage at Cost 


United States Automobile Association 


(Formerly U. S. Army Auto Insurance Ass'n) 


FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEXAS 














Rice & Duval, Inc. 


IMPORTING 
TAILORS 
509 Fifth Ave., New York 


We Specialize in Uniforms for 
Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps Officers 
Washington, D. C., Sales Office 
Westory Bldg., 14th and F Sts. N. W. 











DUPONT TIRE SHOP 


THE COMMISSARY TIRES SALES STORE 
2002 M STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Phone Franklin 4286 
We have supplied the Q. M. C. Commissary with standard makes 
of tires, tubes and accessories since 1922. 
All men of the service are entitled to our Commissary prices. 


Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention 
Pp 














A Convenience 
For Marines! 


Williams 


Shaving Cream 


Always the leading Shaving 
Cream because of its” heavier 
faster-working lather and soothing 
effect on the skin Williams now 
comes to you In a tube with a cpp 


you can t lose 


, 
gy |. The new ling 
wy t(.ap ! 
oe a when it’s off.” It 
[t= can tslip from your 
¥ 


on even 


’ lingers down th 
i ¥ \ drain-pipe or onte 
t hve in 


2. This patented 
ip Bs eHsiel to 
screw on, too The 
threads engage per 
fectly the first tin 

none of those an 
noving false starts 


Ask for ““‘WILLIAMS"” at your Post 
Exchange 
THE 
J. B. WILLIAMS 
COMPANY 
Glastonbury 
Conn. 


THE G@LALITY RAZOR OF THE WORLD 








With 


the Marines 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., Boston, U.S. A 


Gillette’ 


SAFETY=<@s— RAZOR 





SPECIALLY PRICED AT POST EXE 

















weaes 
THE NAME TO REMEMBER 


WHEN YOU WANT A GOOD 
TRUNK OR BAG 


Totty Trunk and Bag Co., Inc. 


Petersburg, Va. 








Finest Goods for the 


dle, hug MARINES 


Vike UNIFORMS 


Full Line of Equipment. We have received our first importation 
of the Famous Burberry Raincoats Top Coats—Ulsters. Priced 
Reasonably 

MAY WE SHOW THEM TO YoU? 
F. J. HEIBERGER & SON, Inc. 


920 Seventeenth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 














